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HOW SHALL I QUIET MY HEART? 

How shall I quiet my heart? how shall I keep it 
still ? 

How shall I hush its tremulous start, at tidings of 
good or ill? 

How shall I gather and hold contentment and peace 
and rest, 

Wrapping their sweetness, fold on fold, over my 
troubled breast ? 


The Spirit of God is still, and gentle and mild and 
sweet, : 

What time His omnipotent, glorious will guideth the 
worlds at His feet ; 

Controlling all lesser things, this turbulent heart 
of mine, 

He keepeth us under His folded wings in a peace 
serene—divine. 


“So shall I quiet my heart, so shall I keep it still, 
So shall I hush its tremulous start at tidings of good 
or ill; 
So shall I silence my soul with a peacefulness deep 
and broad, 
So shall I gather divine control in the infinite quiet 
of God.” 


—The Occident. 


From Friends’ Quarterly Review, (London), Seventh month. 


OLD TESTAMENT CRITICISM. 


In the long discussion as to the value and authority 
of Hebrew and Christian Scriptures,—a discussion 
which has been going on with more or less vigor ever 
since the Revival of Learning, but with much greater 
accuracy and definiteness of purpose during the last 
two generations,—we seem to have reached of late 
an important crisis. 

Thirty or forty years ago it was round the New 
Testament, or rather round certain books of the New 
Testament, that the discussion raged most fiercely, 
the Gospel of St. John especially being a hotly-con- 
tested battle-field. Of late years, however, the possi- 
ble limits of divergence between the most conserva- 
tive and the most destructive school of critics have 
been greatly narrowed, and upon the whole, though 
we would not boast prematurely, it seems safe to say 
that something very like the old-fashioned list of 
Canonical books of the New Testament emerges from 
the struggle. 

With the Canon of the Old Testament the case is 
widely different. Here the difficulty seems to be to 
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secure that amount of common ground between the 
disputants without which discussion is futile. Be- 
tween Hengstenberg and Wellhausen how vast is the 
range of varying theories as tothe origin of the He- 
brew Scriptures; yet, as far as I can understand the 
matter, no proof of the most conservative or of the 
most destructive theory is possible. The student of 
Wellhausen may shrug his shoulders at the sancta 
simplicitas of him who yet pins his faith to Hengsten- 
berg ; and the student of Hengstenberg will probably 
use strong language as to the wild infidelity of the 
school of Wellhausen ; but to bring the question be- 
tween them to an issue, as the question of the au- 
thenticity of the Gospel of St. John was recently 
brought to an issue between the late Bishop of Dur- 
ham and the author of “ Supernatural Religion,” 
seems impossible. 

The difference between the two debates flows 
from the difference (so well known even to superti- 
cial scholars, so little apprehended as yet by the peo- 
ple and by their ordinary religious instructors) be- 
tween the documentary evidence for the Old Testa- 
ment and for the New. How few class-leaders and 
Sunday-school teachers, for instance, are aware that 
the Old Testament, as now existing in the world, is 
by many centuries a newer book than the New. 
Yet such is, of course, the fact. The Codex Sinaiti- 
cus and Codex Vaticanus have, there is little doubt, 
come down to us from somewhere about the age of 
Constantine ; Alexandrinus and Ephreemi from about 
the time of Alaric and Attila, and Codex Beze from 
the days of Justinian. On the other hand, of the 
Hebrew text of the Old Testament we appear to have 
no MSS. indisputably older than the Norman Con- 
quest, though it is just possible that one or two pre- 
cious fragments may ascend as high as the age of 
Charlemagne. 

Of course this difference does not in itself make 
the authority or the value of the Old Testament any 
less than that of the New. If it happened that our 
oldest MS. of Homer was some centuries later than 
our oldest MS. of Virgil, none the less would Homer 
remain to us an incomparably more vivid and trust- 
worthy exponent of the thoughts and customs of men 
in the dawn of Greek civilization, than ever Virgil 
could be. Still the fact remains (as is said in the 
Dictionary of the Bible) that “The MSS. lead us for 
the most part only to our first sure standing ground, 
—the Masoretic text ; in other words, to the average 
written text of a period later by 1000 or 1500 years 
than the latest book of the Old Testament.” And it 
is this fact (which contrasts so strongly with the his- 
tory of the New Testament), and chiefly this fact, I 
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think, which makes it so much more difficult for the 
antagonists to come to close quarters when they are 
discussing the composition of the books of Moses 
than when they are discussing the authenticity of 
the Gospel of John. 

Connected with this fact, and partly the result of 
it, is the difference between the phenomena of the 
Old Testament and of the New in respect of their 
various readings. We have certain clearly distin- 
guished families of MSS. of the New Testament with 
well-known characteristics of their own. It is possi- 
ble, with some approach to accuracy, to say of any 
particular MS. to which of these families it belongs, 
to trace its descent and its affinities, almost as if we 
were hunting up the pedigree of some medizval 
baron, or discussing the origin of a school of philoso- 
phy. The investigation of the MSS. of the Old Tes- 
tament is a much less interesting and a much less 
fruitful study. There are far fewer various readings, 
and those which exist are of much less importance ; 
not because the possibilities of variation were fewer, 
—for they must have been enormously greater,—but 
because we have practically, as was stated in the pas- 
sage just quoted, only one text, which may have been 
arbitrarily selected from among a hundred varying 
texts, at a time “ 1000 to 1500 years after the composi- 
tion of the latest book cf the Old Testament.” Per- 
haps the existence of the two great Translations,— 
the Septuagint and the Vulgate,—requires us in some 
degree to modify this statement, since they do fur- 
nish us with some various readings, and enable us to 
say, with some approach to accuracy, what the text 
of the Old Testament was like in the second century 
before Christ. Still, in the main the statement holds 
good that the Masoretic text is a very late text, per- 
haps an arbitrarily selected text; that we have lost 
all trace of the changes which must undoubtedly 
have taken place during the 1000 years or so which 
we believe to have elapsed between Genesis and 
Malachi, the vears during which the Old Testament 
Canon was forming; and that all the contrivances of 
the Masoretic scribes to secure the accurate copying 
of the sacred text, the counting of the letters, the dis- 
tinction between the K’ri and the C’thibh and so 
forth, are nothing but an elaborate locking of the 
stable-door after the steed has been stolen, a photo- 
graph of a telegram which has been transmitted 
through fifty different operators before it reached 
the last station, and the original contents of which 
may therefore have been exceedingly unlike the mes- 
sage which the photograph brings before us. 

It is for this reason, as I have said, that it is so 
difficult to bring the disputants to close quarters, and 
to get a clear issue raised between them, on which a 
decision “ Yes” or “ No” may be eventually attaina- 
ble. 

Let me state without exaggeration, but also with- 
out abatement, the popular uncritical theory of the 
composition of the Hebrew Scriptures. To the class- 
leader or Sunday-school teacher, of whom I have 
spoken before, who, perhaps knows his English Bible 
with a thoroughness which would put many of his 
more learned brethren to shame, the fact that certain 

es appear at the head of certain books is sufli- 


cient to settle the question of authorship. Moses 
wrote all the five books of the Pentateuch, except the 
chapter which records his own death; and he wrote 
them all at first hand, under the influence of the Di- 
vine Spirit, without using any literary material that 
lay ready to his hand. Similarly Joshua wrote the 
whole of the Book of Joshua, and Samuel all of the 
two books bearing his name that relates to the events 
of his lifetime. The “ Psalms of David” are all Da- 
vid’s composition, except when the name of Asaph or 
some other author is mentioned. Isaiah is all one 
book, the production of the son of Amoz, and the 
Book of Daniel was composed by that prophet in his 
palace at Babylon. Some little cutting and slicing of 
the books of the Old Testament may have been made 
by Ezra, in whose hands the Canon of the Old Tes- 
tament assumed its present shape, except that the 
Books of Nehemiah and Malachi were added shortly 
after his death. With the last chapter of Malachi 
“the Canon of the Old Testament” closed, and no 
change has since been made therein. 

So much for the popular view. Now for the criti- 
cal theory in its latest developments, as put forward, 
not by professed opponents of revelation, but by men, 
some of whom, at all events, have a genuine faith not 
only in God’s revelation of himself in the person of 
His Son, but also in the Divine covenant with the 
nation of Israel. 

The Pentateuch (which ought to be called the 
Hexateuch, since the Book of Joshua is an integral 
portion of it) isan agglomeration of many documents, 
most of them far later than the time of Moses, though 
possibly the Ten Commandments and a few archaic 
songs may have actually proceeded from the legisla- 
tor himself. The three main ingredients, however, 
in these books are the Jehovistic narrative, Deuter- 
onomy, and the Priestly Code, of which the first is a 
little earlier than the time of Isaiah, the second be- 
longs to that of Joshua, and the third to Ezra. We 
thus have the earliest portion of the Pentateuch, 
brought down 700 years, and the latest 1000 years, 
below the date generally assigned to Moses. 

As might be expected, when the witnesses are re- 
moved to such a distance from the events which 
they describe, their testimony is treated with consid- 
erable freedom. Thus we are told that of the three 
ancestors of the Israelitish people we have nothing 
but mythical narratives. The story of the Exodus 
from Egypt is so altered and attenuated that it can 
hardly be recognized as the same that is presented 
to us in the book which bears that name. The bhis- 
tory of Moses’s preservation and adoption by the 
daughter of Pharaoh is “a mythus of frequent recur- 
rence elsewhere, to which no further significance is 
attached.” 

Passing on from the Books of Moses, we find that 
the Books of Samuel and Kings, though containing 
some valuable contemporary material, were edited 
into something like their present shape (by the 
“ Deuteronomist,” or under his influence), about the 
time of King Josiah. Ezra, Nehemiah, and Chroni- 
cles, do not belong to the period of Ezra, but must be 
assigned toa considerably later date. Of the time of 
| the composition of Job even the most conservative 











critics confess so much ignorance that we cannot be 
in much more uncertainty after the analytical school 
has done its worst; but as to the following book, 
commonly called the “ Psalms of David,” it is start- 
ling to our earlier associations to be told that there 
is probably not one Psalm which was composed by 
the royal minstrel himself or which belongs to his 
period ; and that many, perhaps the majority, of the 
Psalms belong to the Maccabean age, or a period 
slightly preceding it, say, to the third and second cen- 
turies before Christ. The Prophets certainly suffer 
the least from the new criticism. It is admitted that 
they belong to the Golden Age of Hebrew literature, 
and instead of coming as it were at the fag end of the 
Old Testament, they now constitute the nucleus 
round which the other books have crystallized. In 
some cases a later date is assigned to them than that 
which appears in the margins of our Bibles. Isaiah 
is now regarded as the author of only the first thirty- 
nine chapters of the book which bears his name (and 
not of all these), the rest being the work of perhaps 
the grandest nameless poet that the world has ever 
seen, who is fitly styled “der grosse Ungennante.” 
The Book of Daniel also is by the modern school of 
critics attributed to an author contemporary with 
Antiochus Epiphanes, and its composition is thus 
brought down from B. C. 530 to about B. C. 160. 

It will be seen at once through what a wide arc 
the pendulum of controversy swings. One or two 
centuries are of no account in this discussion. A 
thousand years seem to be nearer the limit of devia- 
tion. The “conservative” critic holds the Penta- 
teuch to be the work of the 15th century before 
Christ; his opponent traces the greater part of it to 
the 7th. If the bulk of the Psalms were composed 
by David, they were written more than 1000 years 
before Christ ; if they are of the Maccabean age, little 
more than 100. 

The fact that it is so difficult to narrow the issue, 
and to find any common ground of argument on 
which the opponents can meet, makes me rather 
hopeless of seeing any satisfactory solution of the 
controversy in our day. More for the sake of clear- 
ing my own mind than from any hope of contribu- 
ting to this far distant settlement, I venture to offer 
a few suggestions as to some possible limitations of 
the area of discussion. Tuomas HopGkIn. 
(To be Continued.) 


Extracted for Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
OLD YEARLY MEETING ADVICES. 
Some advices given forth from time to time by the 

Yearly Meetings of Friends for New Jersey and 

Pennsylvania held alternately at Burlington and 

Philadelphia. 

1737. This meeting repeats their advice and cau- 
tion against the encouraging the importation of 
negroes by buying them after imported, and again 
recommends to the several quarterly meetings belong- 
ing to this meeting, not only to be careful in the 
verges of their respective meetings in this particular, 
but to return an account thereof to the next Yearly 
Meeting. 
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1738. Divers Friends in this meeting expressed 
their satisfaction in finding by the reports of the 
quarterly meetings, that there is so little occasion of 
offence given by Friends concerning encouraging the 
importing of negroes. . . . . . And the meeting 
desires the care of Friends in their quarterly and 
monthly meetings in this particular may be con- 
tinued. 

1739. The care of Friends in respect to prevent- 
ing the encouraging the importation of negroes (by 
buying them after their being imported) is desired to 
be continued. 

1742. This meeting repeats their caution against 
Friends importing of negroes, and against buying 
them after they are imported, and that the quarterly 
meetings make report of their care herein to the next 
Yearly Meeting. 

1754. Dear Friends: It hath frequently been the 
concern of our Yearly Meeting to testify their un- 
easiness and disunity with the importation and pur- 
chasing of negroes and other slaves, and to direct the 
overseers of the several meetings to advise and deal 
with such as engage therein. era 4 

Now, dear Friends, if we continually bear in 
mind the royal law of doing to others as we would 
be done by, we shall never think of bereaving our 
fellow creatures of that valuable blessing, Liberty, 
nor endure to grow rich by their bondage ; to live in 
ease and plenty by the toil of those whom violence 
and cruelty have put in our power, is neither con- 
sistent with Christianity or common justice, and we 
have good reason to believe draws down the dis- 
pleasure of Heaven, it being a melancholy but true 
reflection, that where slave holding prevails pure 
religion and sobriety decline. 

1755. It is the sense and judgment of this meet- 

ing, that where any transgress this rule of our dis- 
cipline (against importing or buying slaves) the over- 
seers ought speedily to inform the monthly meeting 
of such transgression, in order that the meeting may 
proceed to treat further with them as they may be 
directed in the wisdom of Truth. 
758. After weighty consideration of the circum- 
stances of Friends within the compass of this meet- 
ing who had any negroes or other slaves, the ac- 
counts and proposals now sent up from several quar- 
ters, and the rules of our Discipline relative thereto, 
much time having been spent, and the sentiment of 
many Friends expressed, there appears a unani- 
mous concern prevailing to put a stop to the increase 
of the practice of importing, buying, selling, or keep- 
ing slaves for term of life. 

1760. We earnestly exhort that Friends do not 
abate of their diligence in this weighty matter, but 
continue in the love which beareth long and is kind, 
to labor with such as having membership with us, 
do, in any manner by buying, selling, or keeping 
them, countenance the trade, to inform their under- 
standings and convince their judgments, and some of 
us are firmly persuaded that if this care is diligently 
and honestly pursued the Society will, in time, come 
up more universally in fulfilling the evangelical law 
of righteousness in this respect. 

1762. The Friends (John Woolman, John Church- 
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man, John Scarborough, John Sykes, and Daniel | Sedan winhalina to the united concern aiadiad 
last year “ that quarterly and monthly meetings may 
be encouraged to a continued care for the instruction 
of these people in schools, and in the principles of 
the Christian religion.” 

The same advice repeated. 


Stanton) appointed to visit such who are possessed 
of negro slaves, reported that they have proceeded 
therein as they found a qualification for the service, 
and finding the concern to spread among many 
brethren, they now apprehended themselves released 
from the appointment, and requested to be released ; 
it is, however, desired that Friends in their several 
stations may continue the necessary care in a matter 
generally agreed upon to be of so great importance. 
1774. And where it shall appear that any from 
views of temporal gain, cannot be prevailed with to 
release from captivity such slaves as shall be found 
suitable for liberty, but detain them in bondage with- 
out such reasons as shall be sufficient and satisfactory, 


the cases of such should be brought forward tothe | 


next yearly meeting for consideration and such 
further directions as may be judged expedient, and 
in the meantime we think such persons ought not 
to be employed in the service of Truth. 

1776. Under the calming influence of pure love 
we do with great unanimity give it as our sense and 
judgment that quarterly and monthly meetings should 
still speedily unite in further close labor with all 
such who are slaveholders, and have any right of 
membership with us, and where any members con- 
tinue to reject the advice of their brethren, and re- 
fuse to execute proper instruments of writing for re- 
leasing from a state of slavery such as are in their 
power, or on authority of any claim, whether arrived 
at full age or in their minority, and no hopes of the 
continuance of Friends’ labor being profitable to 
them, that monthly meetings, after having discharged 
a Christian duty to such, should testify their disunion 
with them. 

1778. It is recommended to Friends in their sev- 
eral quarterly and monthly meetings, seriously and 
attentively to consider the circumstances of those 
poor people (the freedmen) and the obligations we 
are under to discharge our religious duty to them, 
which being disinterestedly pursued will lead the 
professors of truth to advise and assist them on all 
occasions. 

1779. Weare united in judgment that the state 
of the oppressed people who have been held by any 
of us, or our predecessors in captivity and slavery, 
calls for a deep inquiry and close examination, how 
far we are clear of withholding from them what, un- 
der such an exercise, may open to view as their just 
right, and therefore we earnestly and affectionately 
entreat our brethren in religious professions to bring 
this matter home, and that all who have let the op- 
pressed go free may attend to the further openings 
of duty, and be religiously engaged to remove every 
weight and burden. 

1780. A tender sympathy toward the oppressed 
descendants of the Africans still detained in bondage 
and real concern for the welfare of those who are set 
free continuing, it is the earnest desire of this meet- 
ing that Friends may proceed to complete the release- 
ment of the few remaining in bonds with any of our 
members; also to continue their religious care for 
the temporal and spiritual instruction and improve- 
ment of those who are restored to freedom, and their 
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| are miniatures of ourselves. 


1781. 


THE ENDURING RICHES. 


“ LABOR not for the meat which perisheth, but for that 
meat which endureth unto everlasting life.” 

“ Say not ye, there are yet four months, and then cometh 
harvest? behold, I say unto you, Lift up your eyes, and 
look on the fields, for they are white already unto harvest. 
He that reapeth receiveth wages, and gathereth fruit 
unto life eternal, that he that soweth, and he that reap- 
eth, may rejoice together.” 

A happy experience. And is it not the part of 
wisdom to be thus engaged in the work of the Lord, 
and obeying the precepts of the blessed Jesus, to 
“seek first the kingdom of God, and his righteous- 
ness with faith, that all things needed will be added,” 
doing as ability is given to procure the necessary 
comforts of life, without letting our hearts be too 


| much fastened upon that which perisheth with the 


using ; for the world and the things thereof will pass 


| away, yet the word of the Lord endureth forever. 


And this word is nigh, even in the mouth and in the 
heart, and when attended to, it will stay the mind 
and bring the peace which the world can neither 
give nor take away. 

That there are many,up and down, who are con- 
cerned to labor to obey the will of their Heavenly 
Father, as shown to them, is a comfort to know, and, 
if faithful, when called from this state of being they 
will receive a mansion of rest in His holy Kingdom, 
where all sorrow will cease, and all tears be wiped 
from the eyes; where the wicked cease from troub- 
ling and the weary soul is refreshed from the foun- 
tain of eternal goodness, whose “mercies endure 
forever, and are new every morning.” 

Seventh month, 1890. ReBecca Price. 


THE CHARACTER REFLECTED IN 
THE THOUGHTS. 


Ovr thoughts are the measure of our characters, be- 
cause all the elements of our being find expression 
in our thoughts. The intellect, the affections, the 
motives, and the attainments, all have their part in 
shaping our thoughts. Our opinions and judgments 
“ Asa man thinketh in 
his heart, so is he.” The character which is narrow 
and mean will give rise to thoughts which are small 
and prejudiced, while the generous heart and the 
noble mind will express themselves in thoughts 
which are elevated and comprehensive. Men come 
nearer to one another when they come into contact 
with each other’s thoughts. When we look only on 
the outer lives of men, and judge them by our sight 
and hearing, there is danger that we are simply read- 
ing our own thoughts into their actions. When we 
come close enough to our fellows to find out what 
their real thought is, and what the genesis and spirit 
of that thought are, we may find that in our more 





superficial observation we have wholly misconstrued 
their action. There is no more common and no more 
vicious habit than that of projecting our own 
thoughts and inferences into other people’s action. 
The man who always finds some unworthy motive in 
his neighbor’s life is probably a person who lives and 
acts from very narrow and belittling motives him- 
self. He who establishes himself as a social censor 
causes judgment to be passed upon nobody so con- 
clusively as upon himself. All experience proves 
that in this sense also the law holds good, he who 
judges is judged. 

A man’s thoughts are the immediate product of 
his inner life. His actions are also an expression 
and interpretation of his character, but in the sphere 
of another’s actions we never can so surely estimate 
the quality of his life, as in the sphere of his 
thoughts; for in judging actions we are measuring 
him by external tests which may not be the true 
criteria of his character. 

Because the thoughts are the truest expression 
which a man gives of himself, what more convincing 
proof could we have of a man’s moral infirmity than 
is found in the errors and wanderings of his thoughts, 
and in his difficulty of sustaining them by high mo- 
tives? It is a humiliating but unquestionable fact 
that if we would hold our thoughts to high principles 
and inspire them with worthy motives, we must do 
so at the cost of constant watchfulness and exertion. 
We must have that spirit which the Psalmist ex- 
presses in his prayer: “Try me, O God, and know 
my thoughts, and see if there be any wicked way in 
me.” If we could keep sin out of our thoughts, we 
could keep it out of our lives. It is the temptation 
which a man keeps thinking about which at length 
overpowers him. If he has the strength of will to 
say, “ Begone from my thoughts ; this enticement 
shall have no consideration whatever,” he wil! then 
have a sure and easy victory over the temptation. 
When one reflects upon the vast range of objects 
with which the thoughts may occupy themselves ; 
upon the high principles and truths to which they 
may mount up; upon the swiftness with which they 
may fly beyond and above timeand the world, bring- 
ing back to the mind, from all these excursions, re- 
flections and impressions which preéminently affect 
the imagination, give tone to the feelings, and influ- 
ence and shape the whole character,—the heart may 
well be moved to utter the prayer of David, that God 
would search, cleanse, and elevate the thoughts 
which are constantly carrying into the life, on their 
swift wings, influences from every realm of being. 
When we think of the perils to which thought is ex- 
posed as it flies through all the scenes which memory 
conjures up to view, and consider the worlds which 
imagination builds for thought to revel in, the ma- 
terial which knowledge supplies for them to work 
upon, and the multitude of interests which press for 
a place in our thoughts, we may well be impressed 
with the truth that every man has within himself a 
kingdom to rule which requires at once all the 
strength of his best purposes and the continued guid- 
ance and grace of God.—S. S. Times. 
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SCRIPTURE LESSONS. 1890.—No. 32. 
EIGHTH MONTH 24, 1890. 
PREVAILING PRAYER. 


GOLDEN TEXT.—Every one that exalteth himself shall be 
humbled ; but he that humbleth himself shall 
be exalted.—Luke 18: 14, 


Read Luke 18: 1-14. 

THERE are frequent occasions in our every-day life 
that afford practical illustrations of the value and 
force of these precepts and admonitions of Jesus, 
which must have a bearing upon the life and conduct 
of men. It was His ready and constant use of these 
opportunities that gave such a practical value to every 
application He made. Nothing was allowed to pass 
that offered the smallest chance for the enforcement 
of some truth, or the avoidance of some error. 

The previous lesson and the one that preceded it 
open the way for the consideration of the duty so 
closely following, which is found in the two par- 
ables now before us. The duty of prayer has always 
been testified to by the Hebrew people. Communion 
with God was a fundamental doctrine of their faith, 
and, while they believed it was possible to change 
the purposes of Jehovah by these prayers and inter- 
cessions, they were not more outward and literal in 
this faith than have been most branches of the 
Christian Church in the succeeding centuries. 

That fervent, effectual prayer availeth much, is an 
apostolic testimony; not that it changes the Divine 
purposes concerning us, but that it brings us into that 
state of submission to which Jesus had attained when 
he could answer his own petition for deliverance 
from the death he foresaw with those words of his 
which should be the earnest desire of every true dis- 
ciple,—‘ Nevertheless, not my will but thine be done.” 

A certain judge, who feared not God, and regarded 
notman. No character could be more devoid of hu- 
man sympathy ; we have nothing to hope from one 
thus destitute of all the graces and endowments of 
our best nature. Jesus chooses for his subject the 
person of all others to whom we would be unwilling 
to bring our cause. 


And there was a widow. . « She came oft unto 


Him, saying, etc. Here was another extreme case. 
The widow is always regarded witha sympathy which 
no other bereavement is likely to awaken. While in 
the Jewish laws great care and protection was enjoin- 
ed for the widow and her fatherless children, it was 


not always observed, and outside that people her 
condition was most pitiable. 

Avenge me of mine enemy. “ Take my cause into 
consideration, and see that I havejustice.” This was 
a most reasonabie request, but it had no effect upon 
his obdurate heart. 

Because this widow troubleth me. What a selfish 
motive! yet it brought justice to the petitioner. 
While in no sense can the unjust judge represent our 
Heavenly Father, the result shows what an earnest 
and continued appeal may bring about in the affairs 
of men, and may it not, if faithfully persisted in, lead 
to a condition in our own or in our adversary’s mind, 
that will result in a happy termination of the diffi- 
culty. This has been often witnessed in human 
affairs, and we should be willing to follow the ex- 
ample when occasion requires. 


MARNE MOB CBG 
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Now Jesus would show another condition of mind 
which is found in the Church to-day, though we may 
hope less frequently than in former times. 

Two men went up into the temple to pray. This was 
very common. The temple was thought to be the 
most holy place where men could hold communion 
with God. The same is true of the house of worship 
in many of the churches of our own time. 

The Pharisee, representing the self-righteous, self- 
satisfied condition, had nothing but his good deeds 
to bring before the Searcher of hearts; he had not 
been guilty of any overt act contrary to the law, and 
expressed his thanks that by his own good deeds he 
merited the Divine approval far more than the de- 
spised publican. 

The publican, standing afar off, not feeling he had 
anything but his own sinful desires to bring to the 
altar, smote upon his breast, and asked God to be 
“merciful to him, a sinner.” What an example this 
gives us of what our best endeavor may, if madeina 
lofty and self-assured state of mind, lead unto. 

It was not because the Pharisee had been so ob- 
servant of his duty, but that all had been done in a 
boastful spirit, and to be seenofmen. There was not 
manifested any need of Divine help; of himself, the 
Pharisee felt able to fulfill all that was required of 
him, while the publican, knowing how far short he 
had come of all he had wanted to do for God and his 
brother man, could only ask that the Heavenly 
Father be merciful to him. 


THE TOPIC THOUGHT 


** Prayer 


-HUMILITY. 


is the soul’s sincere de sire, uttered or un- 


expressed.” It isthe bond of eternal union between 
the soul and its Creator, and there isno boon vouch- 
safed to man to be compared with the blessed priv- 
ilege of coming into the Divine Presence with all our 
cares, our griefs, and our aspirations. ] weary 
heart and the overburdened 


spirit turn from ali ex- 
to reaiize the } 


p unto 
10 travail and are heavy laden, and I will 


romise: “Come 


l prayers offered up to the throne f grace, 
ng are surely the m¢ humble and 


e prayers breati¢ 


and are unc 
There is a spirit of s 


to alleviate distress 
ly mistaken for humility 


ciation that is frequently 
which takes an ostentatious pleasure in attempting to 
prove a lower estimate of 


mur abilities than our sincer- 
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ity acknowledges, endeavoring thereby to release 
ourselves from responsibility,—a feeling to be avoided 
as we would avoid any other spirit of falsehood, for 
to be untruthful to our inner selves is most destruc- 
tive of true humility as well as of growth in all that 
pertains to spiritual life. 


NOTES ON THE LESSON. 


Humility is perhaps more difficult to define than 
any other grace of the Holy Spirit, and this doubtless 
is due in a large degree to the various phases of charac- 
ter with which it is connected, and also to the social 
conditions which in the earlier history of the race 
made the many who served subservient to the few 
who bore rule, and required homage most profound 
to be shown the favored ones. This was less marked 
in the Hebrew nation than any other, but in the 
time of Jesus the customs of other nations had be- 
come engrafted upon the people, and their social con- 
dition largely partook of the usages elsewhere ob- 
served. The exhortations of Jesus, directed as they 
were to the avoidance of a vain and boastful spirit in 
what relates to human action, nowhere teach that 
this is to interfere with the inherent self-respect 
which is an essential element of every true life, and 
expresses itself in the ready accord which it gives to 
the evidences of proper motives in others. 

Humility has often been made a cloak under 
which the most selfish and unchristian ends have 
been accomplished, and the man who has no higher 
motive in doing good than “ to be seen of men,” really 
comes to regard his alms and observances as entit- 
ling him tospecial favor. This is what Jesus intended 
to point out in the case of the Pharisee. There is no 
condemnation of his correct deportment and con- 
formity to the ritual of the sanctuary; these were 
duties which were enjoined. It was the boastful, os- 
tentatious spirit in which he claimed as a right the 
Divine favor, because he had so conformed, and this 

he condemnation. 

“he case of the Publican is an extreme one, but 
in no sense does it lack the true spirit of humility. 
It illustrates the thought of the unmeasured differ- 
ence there is between the Divine perfection and the 

uman effort to attain even to an appreciation of 
what t: 


e perfect n of G 1 18; f 


and how far short our 


poor attempt to fulfill the injunction, “ Ye therefore 


‘ 


+ 


, a8 your | -nly Father is perfect, 


ses the secret spring « 
how poor and weak and trivial 


vors seen in the clearer ight of 
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at a 


wever strange the ch 
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the green pastures. 
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From the British Friend, (Glasgow). 


SOME THOUGHTS REGARDING LONDON 
YEARLY MEETING. 


Dear Frienp: We have read the account of London 
Yearly Meeting this year with encouragement. Our 
hearts respond to the exercises and utterances of 
many of its beloved members and visitors. 

Two scenes (somewhat in contrast) dwell upon 
my mind in thinking of it,and seem to invite me 
to recall them to thy readers, with some thoughts 
which they suggest. 

First, the message of Caroline Stephen to the 
Men’s Meeting, and the impression it made, as 
evinced by the weighty responses it called forth. 

It was a beautiful testimony to the deeper spirit- 
ual truths of Christianity to which Friends’ mode of 
worship has been conformed, and a solemn appeal to 
hold them for ourselves, and to bold them up before 
others, with more living faith. It isa fresh call to a 
renewed and positive witness to Divine 
yholds of our faith. 
that it 


realities, 
I be- 


will 


which constitute the stron 
lieve it was a message from the Lord, and 
not return void. 

The second scene was the rec | ion the 
of Henry Stanley Newman on Friends in America, 
with especial reference to lowa Yearly Meeting. 

his was 


should be 


report 


given in very positive statement 
taken as the honest opinion of one who 
spent but a very short time in Iowa, visiting only one 


portion of the Society, and mingling with the most 
promoters of 


if one, moreover, whos 


ovement; 


ommitted to the appro. 
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greater variety of aspect 
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Methodist, or any other sect. It may be that our 
friend, H. 8. N., being a distinguished visitor, was 
given such place and time that he saw little of the 
machinery of the system in its usual operation. 

But this is the change our friends must contem- 
plate in order to understand our situation. 

Let your Home Mission Committee gradually ac- 
quire the power, and undertake to introduce such an 
order into Westminster, and Birmingham, and Bris- 
tol,and Manchester, and York, and Darlington, and 
Leeds, and other meetings throughout the land, and 
you will have a parallel to the increasingly successful 
efforts of lowa’s Evangelistic and Pastoral Commit- 
tee. 


Pastors,” it is said, “are not thrust upon unwil- 


ling meetings.” This implication of general acqui- 
escence with the arrangement is one of the saddest 
things about the re] 

[t means that protes 


silenced. The typical 


dissent even, is almost 


hs 1.9 WA se ¢ 
Friends’ Meeting is a thing of 


the past in large areas of the Society. 


The new mem- 


bers, of course, know nothing about it. The ideal is 
being lost. Friends t » in almost allt 


ne oiaer 


meetings who regret that it is so, and who long for 
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THE PRESENT LIFE. 


THERE is an increasing appreciation of the life that is 
here and now which was scarcely thought of in the 
ages just preceding ourown. Especially is this true 
of the Christian Church, in which the chief concern 
of its adherents was to have the assurance that in the 
life to come they had a habitation already prepared 
and waiting to receive them, when in the divine or- 
dering they were permitted to leave this state of 
“sin and sorrow ” for the mansions of eternal blessed- 
ness, 

They saw the world “a waste, howling wilder- 
ness,” where it was far easier to do the wrong than 
to follow the right, and every pleasure not in some 
way connected with religious observances or the 
ceremonies of the church, was sinful and to be turned 
away from as a temptation of the “evil one.” The 
religious literature of a century or two ago gives a 
dreary picture of restraints and self-denials endured 
that the life to come might be bright and radiant and 
full of gladness, and we need not wonder that through 
all these years there was developing a more rational 
idea of life, its privileges, and its responsibilities, and 
a broader view of the relation that exists between 
man and the Great Ruler of the universe. 

And we see all around us evidences that this 
gloomy condition of religious thought is passing 
away before the advancing light of a clearer faith in 
God and in humanity. The old theology that laida 
curse not only upon the race, but extended it to the 
whole earth, because of man’s transgression, is losing 
its hold upon the conscience, and in its place a 
higher and holier idea of the life to be lived in this 
present state of existence is gaining the ascendency. 

There should be no surprise that in the revolt 
against such cruel dogmas the intelligent seeker 
should sometimes be led to consider the present life 
as the ultimatum, and to be enjoyed without any 
thought of future accountability. One of the most 
striking and suggestive parables of Jesus represents 
the wonder and amazement of one who in coming 
before his Judge and receiving his commendation, 
was quite unconscious that he had in any way served 

been useful to his Lord. The “ Inasmuch as ye 
done it to the least of these my brethren, ye 











have done it unto me,” revealed the secret of his ac- 
ceptance, 

And while greater diversity of views concerning 
the future life may prevail, the sense of the Divine 
in man and the consequent continuity of existence 
which it presupposes, can never lose its hold upon 
mankind, and this intuitive knowledge will more 
and more enlarge our conceptions of the value of the 
life here and now, since in the living we may have 
the companionship of Him who is all knowledge, all 
goodness, and who, in surrounding our lives with so 
much to make them joyous, lays his limitations only 
where they cease to be blessings. In this exalted 
idea of life we have a foretaste of what man may at- 
tain to in the future existence ; let us make of the 
present all that is possible with reverent thankful- 
ness that we have the privilege of its enjoyment, 
resting assured that all we gain here will better fit 
us for the life eternal. 


MARRIAGES. 

PARTINGTON—REID.—At the residence of the bride’s 
parents, near Lansdale, Montgomery county, Pa., by 
Friends’ ceremony, Eighth month 9th, 1890, Gerard J. 
Partington, of Nova Scotia, son of Anna Mary and the late 
John Partington, of Brooklyn, N. Y., and Mary Alice, 
youngest daughter of Joseph D. and Margaret Leslie Reid. 


DEATHS. 

DARLINGTON.—In West Chester, Pa., on Eighth 
month 2nd, 1890, Edith Darlington, in the 93d year of her 
age. A member of Birmingham Monthly Meeting. 

GLOVER.—Eighth month Ist, 1890, at the residence of 
George Thompson, Mill Creek, Delaware, Caroline A. 
Glover, in her sist year. A member of the Monthly Meet- 
ing of Friends of Philadelphia. 

GREEN.—At Media, Pa., Eighth month 10th, 1890 
in the 32d year of her age, Lydia D. R. Green, wife of 
Robert P. Green, and daughter of Thomas and Beulah P. 
Reese; a member of Providence Particular and Chester 
Monthly Meeting. 

HOPKINS.—At 
Susan J., 


Norristown, Eighth month 2d, 1890, 
widow of Thomas Hopkins, in her 85th year. A 
member of Gwynedd Monthly Meeting, Pa. 
Plymouth Meeting. 

HULL.—On the 9th of Seventh month, 1890, at his resi- 
dence, Forest Hill, Md., Abel A. Hull, 
aged 81 years and 9 months. A member and minister of 
Little Falls Monthly Meeting, Maryland. 

This aged friend was formerly a member of Amawalk 
Mouthly Meeting, State of New York, where he was a well- 
known physician, residing there many years. 

PASSMORE. 


1890, Howard 8. Passmore, youngest son of Oscar 


Interment at 


Harford county, 


In London Grove, on Seventh montb 23d, 
F. and 
Mary 8. Passmore, aged 1 year and 5 months. 
ROBERTS.—Eighth month 7th, of typhoid malaria, at 
Lake Side, near Starke, Florida, Edward H. Roberts for- 
merly of Philadelphia, in his 68th year. A member of the 
Monthly Meeting held at Green St., Philadelphia. 
ROBERTS.—Eighth month 3rd, 1890, at Jackson, Mis- 
souri, Elizabeth T., wife of Charles H. Roberts, both for- 
merly of Philadelphia, he a member of the Monthly Meet- 
ing of Friends held at Green street. 
THOMPSON.—At Bradshaw, Neb., 
18th, 1890, William B 
He was born in 


on Seventh month 
Thompson, aged nearly 72 years. 
Harrison 


county, Ohio, and married 
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Eleanor Thorp (who died in 1871) and five of the seven of 
their children survive them. He removed with his son 
Ellwood to Nebraska in 1883, where he died. 

He joined the Society of Friends in 1872, since which 
time he has been a consistent member of thesame. In an- 
ticipation of being called from this world at any time, he, 
some six months ago, arranged his business affairs in per- 
fect order for that event. He bore his last illness with the 
patience and fortitude of one who was ready and prepared 
for the going from this life to the higher life to come. 

WALKER.—On Seventh month 31st, 1890, at his home 
near Waterford, Loudoun county, 
Walker, in the 72nd year of his age. 
Monthly Meeting. 

WILKINSON.—At his home in Kennett Square, Ches- 
ter county, Pa., suddenly, of apoplexy, on Sixth-day, 
Eighth month 8th, 1890, Francis Wilkinson, aged 75 years. 
A valued member of Kennett Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

WRIGHT.—At his home, Alliance, Ohio, on Seventh 
month 30th, 1890, after a lingering illness of eighteen 
months, which was borne with patient resignation, Alfred 
Wright, aged 71 years and 2 days. A member of Salem 
Monthly Meeting, Ohio. Formerly of Philadelphia. 


Virginia, James M. 
An elder of Fairfax 


HENRY ALLEN MOORE, 

Henry Allen Moore, whose death was noticed in the 
INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL of the 2d inst., was a rare 
example of genuine goodness, of great kindness, and of a 
noble-hearted interest in others that was not appreciated 
by a casual acquaintance. The exceeding modesty of his 
character prevented his true worth from being understood 
by any except those who knew him intimately, but from 
all who have known him, even in a general way, during 
his long, useful, and upright life, there is no word for him 
but commendation. His work was done in a quiet, per- 
sonal way, a report of which did not often reach the pub- 
lic record, but there are many who can recall numerous in- 
stances of his thoughtful care and aid, given in the 
unassuming manner, 


most 


In all his relations in life his high principle and stead- 
fast devotion 
manifest. 


to strict honesty and justice were aiways 


His example is a valuable lesson to the young, 
*} 1 *. 1 
and it will be remembered with admiration by all who 


knew him. B A. b. 


FRIENDS ON THE PACIFIC COAST. 
[A recent private letter to one of the editors of the 
TELLIGENCER 


AND JOURNAL, from a Friend who resid 
in San Francisco, contains a number of interesting fa 
regard to the scattered members of our body in Ca 

and elsewhere on the Pacific Coast. We 
follows.—Eps. ] 


extract from it ¢ 


TueEre are thousands of Friends and friendly people 
in this State, scattered over different parts of it, who 
still have a very warm side for the meetings and peéo- 
ple at home, but they are so widely separated that it 
is impossible to gather meetings in many communi- 
ties. We have a very small meetingin San Francisco 
which is kept up with great regularity. The few who 
do attend are almost invariably to be found in their 
places and occasionally strangers and visitors come 
in to make it interesting, and to make it profitable, I 
trust. We always look forward with interest to vis- 
its of the Friends who come to our coast from differ- 
ent parts of the continent and also their relatives. 
Very frequently we have some one come in who is 
here on a visiting trip or to spend the winter. 





The “ Pioneers” from New England, including 
some from Pennsylvania were here this summer and 
had a very pleasant visit as they expressed it. There 
was one Philadelphia Friend among them who called 
upon us, Nathan Shoemaker, formerly of Montgom- 
ery county. 

We get many letters from business correspondents 
which refer to former meeting relations and in al- 
most every case regretting their absence from the old 
homes and friends. When I was living in the vicin- 
ity of the Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, and attend- 
ing regularly I might have been classed among the 
“hard ” ones who were willing to see all Friends cut 
off from the Society, and their names dropped from 
the roll of membership after an absence of say five 
years without communication with the home meet- 
ings, but on this subject, as circumstances have 
seemed to make it necessary for me to become one of 
the isolated ones, my judgment has changed very 
materially. I really believe there is no class of 
Friends that needs the comfort of the Society more 
than those who are isolated from it. We read the 
papers published or authorized by the Friends with 
more interest, receive the visits of Friends more 
gladly, and in every way feel that the Society is 
nearer and dearer to us than when we were privil- 
eged to meet with Friends on all occasions. Any 
communications that are issued by the Society are 
always welcomed by the absent members. If a list 
could be copied of those who remove and have not 
the opportunity of uniting with meeting where they 
go and have not the Extracts from the proceedings 
of the yearly meeting sent regularly, 1 believe it 
would have a beneficial end. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
ABINGTON QUARTERLY MEETING, held at G wynedd, on 
the 7th instant, was well attended. In the meeting 
for worship Robert Hatton broke the silence, and 
spoke a short time; he was followed by a woman 
Friend, in a few remarks, and then Isaac H. Hill- 
born, of Philadelphia, in an earnest discourse dwelt 
upon the necessity of maintaining meetings, both for 
worship and Lydia H. Price, who was 
present with a minute from Birmingham Monthly 
meeting, (West Chester), spoke at length, and was 
followed by other Friends, including Joel 
Nathaniel Richardson. Catharine P. 
a brief testimony, and David 


discipline. 


Lare and 
Foulke offered 
Newport, commending 
her words to those present, remarked that it was one 
of the best quarterly meetings he had ever attended. 
Watson Tomlinson then offered an earnest prayer, 
and the religious meeting concluded. In the busi- 
ness meeting committees were named in each branch 
to cobperate with Lydia H. Price in appointing meet- 
ings, etc., in pursuance of the prospect expressed in 
her minute, 

—Lydia H. Price went from Gwynedd to Strouds- 
burg on the afternoon of the 7th in company with 
Catharine P. Foulke, expecting to attend the meet- 
ing there, on the 10th instant. She has appointed a 
meeting at Quakertown, on the 15th, and will be at 
Gwynedd meeting, at the usual hour, on First-day 
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Now Jesus would show another condition of mind 
which is found in the Church to-day, though we may 
hope less frequently than in former times. 

Two men went up into the temple to pray. This was 
very common. The temple was thought to be the 
most holy place where men could hold communion 
with God. The same is true of the house of worship 
in many of the churches of our own time. 

The Pharisee, representing the self-righteous, self- 
satisfied condition, had nothing but his good deeds 
to bring before the Searcher of hearts; he had not 
been guilty of any overt act contrary to the law, and 
expressed his thanks that by his own good deeds he 
merited the Divine approval far more than the de- 
spised publican. 

The publican, standing afar off, not feeling he had 
anything but his own sinful desires to bring to the 
altar, smote upon his breast, and asked God to be 
“ merciful to him, a sinner.’ What an example this 
gives us of what our best endeavor may, if made in a 
lofty and self-assured state of mind, lead unto. 

It was not because the Pharisee bad been so ob- 
servant of his duty, but that all had been done in a 
boastful spirit, and to be seenofmen. There was not 
manifested any need of Divine help; of himself, the 
Pharisee felt able to fulfill all that was required of 
him, while the publican, knowing how far short he 
had come of all he had wanted to do for God and his 
brother man, could only ask that the Heavenly 
Father be merciful to him. 





THE TOPIC THOUGHT—HUMILITY. 


“* Prayer is the soul’s sincere desire, uttered or un- 
expressed.” It isthe bond of eternal union between 
the soul and its Creator, and there isno boon vouch- 
safed to man to be compared with the blessed priv- 
ilege of coming into the Divine Presence with all our 
cares, our griefs, and our aspirations. The weary 
heart and the overburdened spirit turn from all ex- 
ternal things to realize the promise: “Come unto 
me all ye who travail and are heavy laden, and I will 
give you rest.” 

Of all prayers offered up to the throne of grace, 
those most prevailing are surely the most humble and 
unselfish ones, The prayers breathed from a heart 
filled with love for a brother, and from one whose 
needs are sore, can most effectively reach the tender, 
pitying ear of our Father in Heaven; and no one 
ever asked in vain for strength and guidance in the 
path in which they were called to tread. 

There can be no true prayer without true humility, 
which can only be attained by an entire forgetfulness 
of self in submission to the Divine Will, and earnest 
desire to use the powers with which our Heavenly 
Father has entrusted us in His service, and for the 
welfare of our fellow-creatures. In true humility of 
heart we are preserved from the sin of harsh judg- 
ments. Remembering our own weakness, we learn 
to feel the woes of others more pressing than our own, 
and are unconscious of self-sacrifice while attempting 
to alleviate distress. There is a spirit of self-depre- 
ciation that is frequently mistaken for humility, 
which takes an ostentatious pleasure in attempting to 
prove a lower estimate of our abilities than our sincer- 


ity acknowledges, endeavoring thereby to release 
ourselves from responsibility,—a feeling to be avoided 
as we would avoid any other spirit of falsehood, for 
to be untruthful to our inner selves is most destruc. 
tive of true humility as well as of growth in all that. 
pertains to spiritual life. 


NOTES ON THE LESSON. 


Humility is perhaps more difficult to define than 
any other grace of the Holy Spirit, and this doubtless 
is due in a large degree to the various phases of charac- 
ter with which it is connected, and also to the social 
conditions which in the earlier history of the race 
made the many who served subservient to the few 
who bore rule, and required homage most profound 
to be shown the favored ones. This was less marked 
in the Hebrew nation than any other, but in the 
time of Jesus the customs of other nations had be- 
come engrafted upon the people, and their social con- 
dition largely partook of the usages elsewhere ob- 
served. The exhortations of Jesus, directed as they 
were to the avoidance of a vain and boastful spirit in 
what relates to human action, nowhere teach that 
this is to interfere with the inherent self-respect 
which is an essential element of every true life, and 
expresses itself in the ready accord which it gives to 
the evidences of proper motives in others. 

Humility has often been made a cloak under 
which the most selfish and unchristian ends have 
been accomplished, and the man who has no higher 
motive in doing good than “ to be seen of men,” really 
comes to regard his alms and observances as entit- 
ling him to special favor. This is what Jesus intended 
to point out in the case of the Pharisee. There is no 
condemnation of his correct deportment and con- 
formity to the ritual of the sanctuary; these were 
duties which were enjoined. It was the boastful, os- 
tentatious spirit in which he claimed as a right the 
Divine favor, because he had so conformed, and this 
brought the condemnation. 

The case of the Publican is an extreme one, but. 
in no sense does it lack the true spirit of humility. 
It illustrates the thought of the unmeasured differ- 
ence there is between the Divine perfection and the 
human effort to attain even to an appreciation of 
what the perfection of God is; and how far short our 
poor attempt to fulfill the injunction, “ Ye therefore 
shall be perfect, as your heavenly Father is perfect,” 
comes of its realization. 

The humble, Christian state is only attained when 
the soul is brought to see itself in the light that 
makes manifest,—that discioses the secret spring of 
action. Then it finds how poor and weak and trivial 
are all its best endeavors seer in the clearer light of 
the Divine perfection. 


REMEMBER, that however strange the changes of 
life may seem to us—however dark, however sad,— 
we may be consoled by the thought that He who is 
wiser than the wisest parent, and kinder than the 
most tender shepherd, is guiding our affairs. He 
leads us into the wilderness of temptation sometimes, 
and he leads us to the green pastures. 
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From the British Friend, (Glasgow). 
SOME THOUGHTS REGARDING LONDON 
YEARLY MEETING. 


Dear Frrenp: We have read the account of London 


Yearly Meeting this year with encouragement. Our 
hearts respond to the exercises and utterances of 
many of its beloved members and visitors. 

Two scenes (somewhat in contrast) dwell upon 
my mind in thinking of it, and seem to invite me 
to recall them to thy readers, with some thoughts 
which they suggest. 

First, the message of Caroline Stephen to the 
Men’s Meeting, and the impression it made, as 
evinced by the weighty responses it called forth. 

It was a beautiful testimony to the deeper spirit- 
ual truths of Christianity to which Friends’ mode of 
worship has been conformed, and a solemn appeal to 
hold them for ourselves, and to hold them up before 
others, with more living faith. It isa fresh call to a 
renewed and positive witness to Divine realities, 
which constitute the strongholds of our faith. I be- 
lieve it was a message from the Lord, and that it will 
not return void. 

The second scene was the reception of the report 
of Henry Stanley Newman on Friends in America, 
with especial reference to lowa Yearly Meeting. 

This was given in very positive statements, which 
should be taken as the honest opinion of one who 
spent but a very short time in Iowa, visiting only one 
portion of the Society, and mingling with the most 
enthusiastic promoters of the pastoral movement ; 
and of one, moreover, whose judgment was previously 
committed to the approval of this movement. It 
should be remembered that there are other points of 
view, from which, with a longer perspective and a 
greater variety of aspects, a different picture is seen. 
But admitting the view presented by our friend as to 
the gathering of new members and their need of pas- 
toral care, this system in America is said to be like 
your home mission work. Is it supposed, then, that 
in this western world the entire membership, old and 
new, of this Society needs the supervision of a Home 
Mission Committee? Would Friends in England 
submit to have every meeting in the kingdom sub- 
jected to Home Mission methods? If not, the par- 
allel fails, since the purpose here is to bring the meet- 
ings generally under pastoral care. 

It is said pastors do not receive pay for preaching. 
With equal truth it might be said that no pastors of 
any denomination receive pay for preaching. 

Call it support; there need be no dispute about 
mere terms. It means the same thing with Friends 
88 with others ; and if it is meagre in many cases, it is 
because of the inability or unwillingness on the part 
of the meetings to meet the claim urged upon them. 

It is asserted that “there is no lording over con- 
gregations ;” that there is “ no introduction of a one- 
Man system ;” and that the development of gifts is 
fostered. 

In what respect would not all this apply with 
@qual fairness to the pastoral system in our sister 
churches? The pastor in our meetings is expected 
to conduct the exercises by an arranged service that 
fills the time, as really as one in the Presbyterian or 


Methodist, or any other sect. It may be that our 
friend, H. 8. N., being a distinguished visitor, was 
given such place and time that he saw little of the 
machinery of the system in its usual operation. 

But this is the change our friends must contem- 
plate in order to understand our situation. 

Let your Home Mission Committee gradually ac- 
quire the power, and undertake to introduce such an 
order into Westminster, and Birmingham, and Bris- 
tol,and Manchester, and York, and Darlington, and 
Leeds, and other meetings throughout the land, and 
you will have a parallel to the increasingly successful 
efforts of Iowa’s Evangelistic and Pastoral Commit- 
tee. 

“ Pastors,” it is said, “are not thrust upon unwil- 
ling meetings.” This implication of general acqui- 
escence with the arrangement is one of the saddest 
things about the report. 

It means that protest, that dissent even, is almost 
silenced. The typical Friends’ Meeting is a thing of 
the past in large areas of the Society. The new mem- 
bers, of course, know nothing about it. The ideal is 
being lost. Friends there are in almost all the older 
meetings who regret that it is so, and who long for 
some silence in worship, and for a Gospel freedom de- 
parted. But they have to choose either the loss of 
their influence in tae body, or active codperation 
with the aggressive movement. 

And what is the position of any meeting, united 
though it be, and blessed of the Lord, which cannot 
adopt the new methods and the new teaching which 
inspires them? It is one of isolation and practical 
rejection from fellowship. 

Has London Yearly Meeting, with its wide-reach- 
ing influence, no responsibility towards such as 
these? Must geographical location, or mere techni- 
cal considerations as to jurisdiction, be made an in- 
surmountable barrier to any official recognition? 
Bound to the standard which our fathers raised, be- 
lieving in the reality of spiritual worship, such as 
was pled for and responded to so feelingly in your 
late assembly, and constrained to bear practical wit- 
ness to it, must these continue to feel that they are 
cut off from their brethren, and that the mother 
Yearly Meeting has no hand of help,—no word of 
sympathy for them? 

While its annual epistles are sent forth to encour- 
age the work which bears less and less of any of the 
distinctive marks of Quakerism, can the time be long 
delayed when the real Friends of America shall feel 
their hearts warmed and their hands strengthened 
by the manifested sympathy of the Society on the 
other side of the Atlantic? 

Whether it be so or not, the Lord is mighty for 
His cause, and will sustain the humblest and the 
loneliest of His children who desire to be faithful to 
Him, whatever it may cost. 

Doubtless He is their Father “ though Abraham 
be ignorant of them, and Israel acknowledge them 


not.” Thy friend, 
JorL BEAN. 


San José, California, Sixth month 25. 


WE account the Scriptures of God to be the most 
sublime philosophy.—Sir 1 aac Newton. 
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THE PRESENT LIFE. 


THERE is an increasing appreciation of the life that is 
here and now which was scarcely thought of in the 
ages just preceding our own. Especially is this true 
of the Christian Church, in which the chief concern 
of its adherents was to have the assurance that in the 
life to come they had a habitation already prepared 
and waiting to receive them, when in the divine or- 
dering they were permitted to leave this state of 
“sin and sorrow ” for the mansions of eternal blessed- 
ness. 

They saw the world “a waste, howling wilder- 
ness,” where it was far easier to do the wrong than 
to follow the right, and every pleasure not in some 
way connected with religious observances or the 
ceremonies of the church, was sinful and to be turned 
away from as a temptation of the “evil one.” The 
religious literature of a century or two ago gives a 
dreary picture of restraints and self-denials endured 
that the life to come might be bright and radiant and 
full of gladness, and we need not wonder that through 
all these years there was developing a more rational 
idea of life, its privileges, and its responsibilities, and 
a broader view of the relation that exists between 
man and the Great Ruler of the universe. 

And we see all around us evidences that this 
gloomy condition of religious thought is passing 
away before the advancing light of a clearer faith in 
God and in humanity. The old theology that laid a 
curse not only upon the race, but extended it to the 
whole earth, because of man’s transgression, is losing 
its hold upon the conscience, and in its place a 
higher and holier idea of the life to be lived in this 
present state of existence is gaining the ascendency. 

There should be no surprise that in the revolt 
against such cruel dogmas the intelligent seeker 
should sometimes be led to consider the present life 
as the ultimatum, and to be enjoyed without any 
thought of future accountability. One of the most 
striking and suggestive parables of Jesus represents 
the wonder and amazement of one who in coming 
before his Judge and receiving his commendation, 
was quite unconscious that he had in any way served 
or been useful to his Lord. The “Inasmuch as ye 
have done it to the least of these my brethren, ye 


have done it unto me,” revealed the secret of hig ace 
ceptance. 

And while greater diversity of views concerni 
the future life may prevail, the sense of the Diving 
in man and the consequent continuity of existence 
which it presupposes, can never lose its hold upon 
mankind, and this intuitive knowledge will more 
and more enlarge our conceptions of the value of the 
life here and now, since in the living we may haye 
the companionship of Him who is all knowledge, all 
goodness, and who, in surrounding our lives with go 
much to make them joyous, lays his limitations only 
where they cease to be blessings. In this exalted 
idea of life we have a foretaste of what man may at- 
tain to in the future existence; let us make of the 
present all that is possible with reverent thankful 
ness that we have the privilege of its enjoyment, 
resting assured that all we gain here will better fit 
us for the life eternal. 








MARRIAGES. 


PARTINGTON—REID.—At the residence of the bride’s 
parents, near Lansdale, Montgomery county, Pa., by 
Friends’ ceremony, Eighth month 9th, 1890, Gerard J, 
Partington, of Nova Scotia, son of Anna Mary and the late 
John Partington, of Brooklyn, N. Y., and Mary Alice, 
youngest daughter of Joseph D. and Margaret Leslie Reid. 


DEATHS. 

DARLINGTON.—In West Chester, Pa., on Eighth 
month 2nd, 1890, Edith Darlington, in the 93d year of her 
age. A member of Birmingham Monthly Meeting. 

GLOVER.—Eighth month Ist, 1890, at the residence of 
George Thompson, Mill Creek, Delaware, Caroline A. 
Glover, in her 81st year. A member of the Monthly Meet- 
ing of Friends of Philadelphia. 

GREEN.—At Media, Pa., Eighth month 10th, 180 
in the 32d year of her age, Lydia D. R. Green, wife of 
Robert P. Green, and daughter of Thomas and Beulah P. 
Reese; a member of Providence Particular and Chester 
Monthly Meeting. 

HOPKINS.—At Norristown, Eighth month 2d, 1890, 
Susan J., widow of Thomas Hopkins, in her 85th year. A 
member of Gwynedd Monthly Meeting, Pa. Interment at 
Plymouth Meeting. 

HULL.—On the 9th of Seventh month, 1890, at his resi- 
dence, Forest Hill, Harford county, Md., Abel A. Hull, 
aged 81 years and 9 months. A member and minister of 
Little Falls Monthly Meeting, Maryland. 

This aged friend was formerly a member of Amawalk 
Monthly Meeting, State of New York, where he was a well- 
known physician, residing there many years. 


PASSMORE.—In London Grove, on Seventh montb. 234, _ 


1890, Howard S. Passmore, youngest son of Oscar F. and 
Mary S. Passmore, aged 1 year and 5 months. 

ROBERTS.—Eighth month 7th, of typhoid malaria, at 
Lake Side, near Starke, Florida, Edward H. Roberts for- 
merly of Philadelphia, in his 68th year. A member of the 
Monthly Meeting held at Green St., Philadelphia. 

ROBERTS.—Eighth month 3rd, 1890, at Jackson, Mis- 
souri, Elizabeth T., wife of Charles H. Roberts, both for- 
merly of Philadelphia, he a member of the Monthly Meet- 
ing of Friends held at Green street. 


THOMPSON.—At Bradshaw, Neb., on Seventh month 


18th, 1890, William B. Thompson, aged nearly 72 yeats. 


He was born in Harrison county, Ohio, and married 


. 
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Bleanor Thorp (who died in 1871) and five of the seven of 
their children survive them. He removed with his son 
Ellrrood to Nebraska in 1883, where he died. 

He joined the Society of Friends in 1872, since which 
time he has been a consistent member of thesame. In an- 
ticipation of being called from this world at any time, he, 
gome six months ago, arranged his business affairs in per- 
fect order for that event. He bore his last illness with the 
patience and fortitude of one who was ready and prepared 
for the going from this life to the higher life to come. 

WALKER.—On Seventh month 31st, 1890, at his home 
near Waterford, Loudoun county, Virginia, James M. 
Walker, in the 72nd year of his age. An elder of Fairfax 
Monthly Meeting. 

WILKINSON.—At his home in Kennett Square, Ches- 
ter county, Pa., suddenly, of apoplexy, on Sixth-day, 
Fighth month 8th, 1890, Francis Wilkinson, aged 75 years. 
A valued member of Kennett Monthly Meeting of Friends. 


WRIGHT.—At his home, Alliance, Ohio, on Seventh 
month 30th, 1890, after a lingering illness of eighteen 
months, which was borne with patient resignation, Alfred 
Wright, aged 71 years and 2 days. A member of Salem 
Monthly Meeting, Ohio. Formerly of Philadelphia. 


HENRY ALLEN MOORE, 


Henry Allen Moore, whose death was noticed in the 
INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL of the 2d inst., was a rare 
example of genuine goodness, of great kindness, and of a 
noble-hearted interest in others that was not appreciated 
bya casual acquaintance. The exceeding modesty of his 
character prevented his true worth from being understood 
by any except those who knew him intimately, but from 
allwho have known him, even in a general way, during 
his long, useful, and upright life, there is no word for him 
but commendation. His work was done in a quiet, per- 
sonal way, a report of which did not often reach the pub- 
lie record, but there are many who can recall numerous in- 
stances of his thoughtful care and aid, given in the most 
Unassuming manner. . 

Tn all his relations in life his high principle and stead- 
fast devotion to strict honesty and justice were always 
manifest. His example is a valuable lesson to the young, 
and it will be remembered with admiration by all who 
knew him. R. A. L. 





FRIENDS ON THE PACIFIC COAST. 

[A recent private letter to one of the editors of the In- 
TELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, from a Friend who resides 
in San Francisco, contains a number of interesting facts in 
Tegard to the scattered members of our body in California 
and elsewhere on the Pacific Coast. We extract from it as 
follows.—Eps.] 

E are thousands of Friends and friendly people 
in this State, scattered over different parts of it, who 
still have a very warm side for the meetings and peo- 
ple at home, but they are so widely separated that it 
is impossible to gather meetings in many communi- 
ties. We have a very small meeting in San Francisco 
Which is kept up with great regularity. The few who 
do attend are almost invariably to be found in their 
Places and occasionally strangers and visitors come 
in to make it interesting, and to make it profitable, I 
ttust. We always look forward with interest to vis- 
its of the Friends who come to our coast from difter- 
*nt parts of the continent and also their relatives. 

ery frequently we have some one come in who is 
ere on a visiting trip or to spend the winter. 
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The “ Pioneers” from New England, including 
some from Pennsylvania were here this summer and 
had a very pleasant visit as they expressed it. There 
was one Philadelphia Friend among them who called 
upon us, Nathan Shoemaker, formerly of Montgom- 
ery county. 

We get many letters from business correspondents 
which refer to former meeting relations and in al- 
most every case regretting their absence from the old 
homes and friends. When I was living in the vicin- 
ity of the Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, and attend- 
ing regularly I might have been classed among the 
“ hard ” ones who were willing to see all Friends cut 
off from the Society, and their names dropped from 
the roll of membership after an absence of say five 
years without communication with the home meet- 
ings, but on this subject, as circumstances have 
seemed to make it necessary for me to become one of 
the isolated ones, my judgment has changed very 
materially. I really believe there is no class of 
Friends that needs the comfort of the Society more 
than those who are isolated from it. We read the 
papers published or authorized by the Friends with 
more interest, receive the visits of Friends more 
gladly, and in every way feel that the Society is 
nearer and dearer to us than when we were privil- 
eged to meet with Friends on all occasions. Any 
communications that are issued by the Society are 
always welcomed by the absent members. If a list 
could be copied of those who remove and have not 
the opportunity of uniting with meeting where they 
go and have not the Extracts from the proceedings 
of the yearly meeting sent regularly, 1 believe it 
would have a beneficial end. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 


ABINGTON QUARTERLY Meet1NG, held at G wynedd, on 
the 7th instant, was well attended. In the meeting 
for worship Robert Hatton broke the silence, and 
spoke a short time; he was followed by a woman 
Friend, in a few remarks, and then Isaac H. Hill- 
born, of Philadelphia, in an earnest discourse dwelt 
upon the necessity of maintaining meetings, both for 
worship and discipline. Lydia H. Price, who was 
present with a minute from Birmingham Monthly 
meeting, (West Chester), spoke at length, and was 
followed by other Friends, including Joel Lare and 
Nathaniel Richardson. Catharine P. Foulke offered 
a brief testimony, and David Newport, commending 
her words to those present, remarked that it was one 
of the best quarterly meetings he had ever attended. 
Watson Tomlinson then offered an earnest prayer, 
and the religious meeting concluded. In the busi- 
ness meeting committees were named in each branch 
to codperate with Lydia H. Price in appointing meet- 
ings, etc., in pursuance of the prospect expressed in 
her minute. 

—Lydia H. Price went from Gwynedd to Strouds- 
burg on the afternoon of the 7th in company with 
Catharine P. Foulke, expecting to attend the meet- 
ing there, on the 10th instant. She has appointed a 
meeting at Quakertown, on the 15th, and will be at 
Gwynedd meeting, at the usual hour, on First-day 
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morning, the 17th, and on the afternoon of that day, 
at 3 o’clock, will have an appointed meeting at Up- 
per Dublin. 

—Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting was held atthe 
Valley on the 6th inst. Friends from this city and 
vicinity left early in the morning, the company being 
smaller than usual, and after a pleasant railroad ride 
along the Schulykill river and through the fertile 
fields of Chester Valley the two stations near the 
meeting-house were reached. Here many carriages 
were waiting and soon all reached their destination. 
As we gathered into silence a sensible feeling of our 
Heavenly Father’s presence overspread the assem- 
bly. Testimonies were borne to the power of the 
Indwelling Word and its efficacy in bringing into 
harmony with Divine love. There was but little 
business to claim the attention of the meeting after 
the shutters were closed. - 


TEMPERANCE LITERATURE. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 
THERE is now in the book case in Room No. 1, at 
Race street meeting-house, a large quantity of care- 
fully selected literature on Temperance, ready for 
distribution throughout the Yearly Meeting. 

It is desired that all Friends should avail them- 
selves of the opportunity to aid their committees in 
the dissemination of knowledge upon the effect of 
stimulants and narcotics upon the human system; 
also to study the various phases of the subject, that 
we may be empowered to work intelligently and ef- 
fectively in diminishing the now national evil of In- 
temperance. 

Many books, excellent as books of reference, that 
should be within the limits of all are yet too expen- 
sive for gratuitous distribution. We would suggest 
they be placed in your First-day School Libraries 
that all who wish such works may be able toobtain 
them when desired. 

If Friends who would like an assortment or who 
live at remote parts of the yearly meeting will write 
to the Chairman of the Book Committee their request 
will be promptly attended to. Care in sending the 
name and address, distinctly written, will prevent 
mistakes. 

This Literature is provided by the Yearly Meeting 
for its members to use where they feel good seed can 
be sown. H. 

Philadelphia, Eighth month 6. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
A GOLDEN WEDDING. ° 


On the afternoon of Eighth month 6th, 1890, between 
the hours of three and seven, there was a constant 
procession of the friends of Spencer and Louisa J. 
Roberts, passing in and out of their hospitable home 
421 North 6th street, Philadelphia, the day being 
the fiftieth anniversary of their marriage. 

To see this—shall we say ?—aged couple, who had 
trodden life’s pathway fifty years together, sur- 
rounded by so many friends, and looking so youthful 
and happy that the gray hairs seemed not to beto- 
ken length of days, but only to add brightness to 





them, was indeed a pleasure to those assembled. 
From far and near came the guests to the number of 
one hundred and fifty, and many that could not come 
sent messages of love and congratulation, for their 
circle of appreciative friends is widely extended, 

The constant hum of mingled voices, as memory 
recalled many pleasant times spent with this ge. 
nial couple, was stilled only to hear the reading of 
appropriate poem or literary greeting, or to affix sig. 
natures to an improvised certificate. And not alone 
were the pleasant times and loving deeds recalled to 
memory, but feelings too deep for utterance were 
stirred, at thought of the seasons of trial and of sor- 
row that come to every heart in a period of fifty 
years and of which this worthy pair had their full 
share. But the chastening hand has been tempered 
with mercy,and naught remains but the tender mem- 
ories and heartfelt thanksgiving. 

The pleasures of the day will be long held in re- 
membrance, as those favored to be present will recall 
the pleasant parlor almost embowered with flowers 
rich in fragrance and rare in beauty and variety, yet 
the central pair the richest and rarest of all, for have 
they not stood the crucial test of years? As Friends. 
we can thank them for the lessons of love and duty 
their fifty years have taught us, for their honest lives 
that have not been lived for selfish ends, but to pro- 
mote the good of all. 

May many years be yet added to those that have 
been already granted, and when at last the “ beckon-~ 
ing angel” comes, may it be but as a golden sunset 
to a well-spent day. H. 


[In this connection we are desired by Spencer and 
Louisa to express their thanks for the many_kind 
greetings and remembrances extended to them on 
this.interesting occasion ; time and strength being un- 
equal to the task of sending private and individual 
acknowledgment to all, much as they would desire 
it.—Eps. INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. ] 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


FROM CARLSBAD TO VERONA. 

Verona, Iraty, Sixth month 30. 
Tue ride to Carlsbad from Dresden takes you out of 
the city through what is called Saxon Switzerland, 
along the banks of the Elbe, which in beauty and 
picturesqueness rival the Rhine and in fertility sur 
pass it. Weare in love with the German cars, with 
their good cushions, easy traveling, toilet appliances,. 
and luncheon arrangements. Everything about the 
German railroad is done with military precision; 
even the switchman comes out from his rose-embow~ 
ered cottage and stands with his furled flag at “ Pre- 
sent, arms,” while the train passes. When the train 
stops at a station the station-master signals for it to go 
on by ringing a big bell which hangs on the station 
wall. 

We had not meant to stop at Carlsbad, but find- 
ing no sleeping-car on the night train, we decided to 
stay till morning and see an Austrian town, even 
though it be an exceptional one. The place lies in & 
narrow valley with wooded hills almost overhanging 
the streets,—of which there are but two or three,—ané 












consists almost wholly of hotels, pensions, shops, and 
path-houses. I doubt ifthere is a family in the town 
that has no lodgers nor boarders. 

The Spriidel-wasser spring, a very hot one, was 
nearest to us. The water is thrown up from it in 
chunks, so to speak, looking like half-melted snow. 

Women dip up the water in large tin cups with 
pandles six or seven feet long, and pour it through 
funnels into bottles. A man stands the bottles, one 
ata time, in a corking-machine which is fed with 
corks by a young girl, and turns the bottle out corked, 
laying it down in a box, whence it is packed in an- 
ther box and carted away by women. 

We met here a steamer-acquaintance, whose ex- 
perience had its amusing side. He had come to re- 
duce his flesh and expected to doit by simply drink- 
ing the waters, and his grief at finding that he must 
diet severely and exercise every day may account in 
part for the fact that he had lost 16 ib. the first 
week. One day his egg and Graham bread breakfast 
friled worse than usual to satisfy him, and at a café he 
ventured to order atiny bit of beefsteak with stringed 
beans. It looked “awfully good,” but just as he was 
about to fall to, who should come by but his doctor,who 
took in the situation at a glance, and ordered the 
tempting meal away with a sweep of his hand. 
“Why, I thought I should faint!” exclaimed the pa- 
tient, pathetically, when he told us the story. We 
assured him that he was looking much better than 
when we had seen him last, which seemed to con- 
sole him somewhat. 

Every morning, while drinking the water, the 
patients promenade, cups in hand, through the long 
building while the band plays marches. Round and 
round they go, and you can imagine the mirth-pro- 
ducing effect on one who looks on. 

A very little of such a place goes a long way. The 
wnfusion of nationalities, the knowledge that most 
people are there perforce, gives one a home-sick feel- 
ing that makes one glad to turn one’s back upon it 
& we did after one night, starting on to Niirnberg. 

Our first glance at Niirnberg, as we arrived there 
shout 4 p. m., was disappointing,—the station and its 
Mrroundings looked so modern ;—but as we drove 
of and entered the old city through an immensely 
thick wall and over a deep moat, our spirits rose. 
Our hotel, in the first place, was arranged on a plan 
Webad not before seen. As we left the ’bus and en- 
tered the paved court, the ’bus-horses, detached from 
the vehicle, walked in behind us and sought their 
sable, which was in an inner court, separated by 

Swinging doors from the hotel-offiee, etc. In 

same court,as we came out to our very early 

: fast the next morning, we caught a glimpse of the 

boots,” three or four of them, standing in shirt- 

ves around a block, polishing away for dear life on 
the shoes of the guests. 

Had time permitted, we would have given much 
extend our researches into the depths of that in- 
4 Mercourt. We had just four hours of daylight in which 
to“ do” Nirnberg, and we did it on foot,—the only 

tory way to get its flavor. When we started 
} St, the first thing we lighted upon was one of the 
churches we were in search of,—St. Laurence’s,— 
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an old, old church, whose rose-window and carved 
portal are the general admiration. It looked older, 
and was older (dating from 1006) than any church 
we had been in. Its tapestries, its odd bits of gal- 
leries and enclosed stairways, old paintings, and 
above all its carvings, led us on from point to point 
until we were out of adjectives and breath together. 

The bronze chandelier was cast in 1489, and the - 
“Salutation of the Angel,” the largest wood carving 
known, which depends from the roof, was presented 
in 1518. A stone tabernacle in the choir, which 
reaches from floor to ceiling, 68 feet, was the work of 
one man, Krafft, and his two assistants, for four 
years. This was finished in 1500. 

The seven stained-glass windows of the choir date: 
from 1450. And the work was all done in Niirnberg. 
It seems as if these old Niirnbergers couldn’t see a 
bit of wood, stone, bronze, or anything else, that 
their fingers did not itch to try what they could do 
with it,—and they did wonders. 

St. Sebald’s Church, the next one we visited, con- 
tains a wonderful monument, supporting and enclos- 
ing the sarcophagus of St. Sebald. It is made of 
bronze, and weighs nearly eight tons. Among the 
figures is one of the artist, Vischer,in his apron, 
chisel in hand. The Bride’s Door, in the side of this 
church, has among its outside carvings the wise and 
foolish virgins, the former on one side, holding up 
their full lamps with a smirk of satisfaction, the oth- 
ers with heads bent over empty lamps, looking much 
dejected. 

The Rathhaus, or Town-hall, we entered through 
mouldy smelling vaults, and after climbing one or 
two flights of massive stone steps we encountered a 
pleasant faced handmaiden washing and wiping cups 
and saucers. She offered to conduct us over the 
building, and so we waited for her to finish her 
dishes. She led us into the council chamber, where 
civil marriages are still celebrated, and where the in- 
scriptions on the walls are so old and so nearly effaced 
that railings have been put in front of them to pre- 
serve them. The corridor leading from this to the 
new part of the building had along the ceiling, 
carved in bold relief,a representation of a tourna- 
ment, partly in colors, and the walls were lined with 
royal portraits. But the wise little Cinderella was 
reserving the best for the last, and finally took us into 
the great council rooms, now used only for concerts 
and to show to strangers. Here the walls are lined 
with frescoes by Albrecht Diirer, and in a little iron 
gallery at one end of the room, near the ceiling, used 
to sit the six Meistersingers, Hans Sachs among 
them. 

Hans Sachs’s house is in a narrow, crooked street, 
with only a tablet let into the wall, “Hier wohute Hans 
Sachs.” It looks no older, and probably is no older, 
than its neighbors. His monument is in the “ Place ” 
around the corner from the house, and is fascinating 
in its burly good humor. Wreaths of evergreens lay 
about the pedestal, which stood in a small rose gar- 
den, and on the old cobbler’s curls rested a fresh. 
wreath of laurel. 

Our next point was the Burg, or castle, and if the 
enemy had always been as tired as we were by this. 
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time, he would have hesitated, as we did, at the foot 
of the long and steep ascent to it, and perhaps never 
have attacked it. Its position seemed to us protec- 
tion enough without its impregnable walls and lofty 
towers. There seemed to be any number of families 
living about in the castle-yard, and each had some 
particular part of the Burg to show off. One young 
woman took us into the torture chamber and showed 
us the iron “jung frau,” a horrible thing, with the face 
of one Christine of Niirnberg,a medizval princess, 
who must have been proud of such a namesake. In 
this iron figure the prisoner was placed, and the front 
door, lined with long iron spikes, closed upon him. 
Two of the spikes were so placed as to enter his 
eyes. 

The guillotine, or its prototype, the Spanish 
horse, on whose pointed iron back the victims were 
made to ride astride, with weights tied to each foot, 
the rack and wheel, the thumbscrews and stocks, 
fairly sickened us, as the show woman recited in a 
high, piece-speaking voice the uses of each. 

From this into the open air was a glad step, and 
our next sight was the “ tiefer brunnen,” or deep well, 
335 feet deep, hewed out of solid rock, with one of 
its two galleries still intact, the one communicating 
with the Rathhaus. The echo from it was a roar, 
and we shivered for the fate of the four tiny candles 
that were lighted and let down until, with the aid of 
a mirror, we could see the water, which is only fifteen 
feet deep. 

Then on to the Castle itself. Here, another young 
woman with very fair command of English, showed 
us the 800 year old lime-tree planted by the Empress 
Cunigunde. The big trunk is almost hollow, and the 
tree is declining; but it holds up as green foliage, 
what there is of it, as any of the spruce, young trees 
around it, and looks very cheerful. Aside from the 
age of this Burg, it is interesting as the home of the 
kings of Bavaria, and stories are still told here of 
Ludwig, the late mad king. The king’s rooms are 
shown, with antique ceilings and a singular monotony 
of finishing and furnishing, and a wealth of porcelain 
and majolica stoves. One of them, in the royal 
chapel, is the largest known. In this chapel, the 
king’s gallery at the back, concealed by a grating, is 
pointed out, and down in the vaults of the Castle is 
another earlier chapel, dating from the 10th century. 
Its darkness and dampness make one hasten out 
from among the stone-pillars and half-seen images to 
the upper world. I wonder if it was not this Castle 
which George Sand had in mind in describing the 
Castle of Rudolstadt in “ Consuelo.” It seems to cor- 
respond to the description in many respects. 

The views from the tower over Niirnberg and the 
surrounding country are very extensive. We looked 
down upon Diirer’s house, and later, as we came 
down into the town, found his monument, a beauti- 
ful figure. 

In all our walking about, we had enjoyed, as we 
went along, the quaintness of the houses, with their 
red tiled roofs, their curled and scrolled out- 
lines, the carved fountains and monuments, and the 
picturesque views from the bridges over the Pegnitz, 
which runs through the town. How the people in 





those old slanting houses and leaning balconies keep 
out of the river is a puzzle to us. 

At our next stopping-place, Munich, we were met ' 
with rain. Nevertheless, we took a drive about the 
city with the funniest old “ cocher” that ever acted ag 
cicerone. His face was a brilliant red, and the skip 
had begun to peel off it from sunburn, his eyes had 
great deal of white and rolled alarmingly, and he 
wore ear-rings. After he had pointed out to us the 
Maximilianeum, the Glypthothek and Pinakotheks 
old and new, and shown us whatever else it was the 
proper thing to point out to strangers, his own 
esthetic instinct led him out of his way to show ag 
some new private houses whose outside walls wer 
covered with paintings from the first floor up. Ani 
mals, fruit, knights on horseback, fair faces looking 
out from curtained balconies, groups of artists, a 
tronomers, etc., a sort of epitome of the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms, was there presented, and skill- 
fully presented; and we nodded accordance when 
he reluctantly took up his reins, saying “Schr net!” 

Sunday morning it rained hard, and the people at 


Ober-Ammergau, a few miles away, must have been | 


disappointed, for part of the Passion-play requires to 
be given in the open air, and it cannot be given, 
therefore, in bad weather. Part of our party, in spite 
of the rain, visited the old Pinakothek and came 
home enthusiastic; but as there seemed no sign of 
approaching fine weather we packed up and started 
to Innsbruck in the Tyrol that afternoon. The rain 
kept on, but housed comfortably in our car and mor 
ing continually upward among the hills we did no 
mind the weather. It was almost midnight when we 
reached Innsbruck, and anything but a promising 
night; but the morrow showed us, as we drew aside 
our curtains, snowy peaks shining in the sun. The 
air was delightful, and as we strolled about the city 
into its odd churches and tempting shops, leaning 
over the bridges that span the Inn, which, swollen 
with the rains, was rushing madly on its way, or 
watching the people in their mountain-costumes and 
feathered hats, we were ready to congratulate out- 
selves on the bad weather which had sent us to the 
Tyrol. The men, in their peaked hats, trimmed with 
either feathers, ribbon, or flowers, their velveteen or 
corduroy suits, the trousers fastening at the knee, 
looked especially operatic, and I constantly expected 
to hear them burst forth into arias. We saw one 
old man with a rose-bud tucked into the thin locks 
behind his ear; he would take it out occasionally to 
sniff at it, and put it back again. Here, too, we saW 
a young woman driving a pig by a string through the 
streets,—a nice, clean, pink pig, which went along 
very well until the string got tangled round his legs, 
when he began to squeal and kick and refused to g0 
further. Matters were finally adjusted and he started 
on, and we hope the woman got home, like the old 
woman in the story,“in time to boil her apple- 
dumpling.” We could have staid in Innsbruck & 
week, at the very least, without having our thoughts 
turn elsewhere; but Italy was beckoning to us 
we had to go. That day’s travel in the Tyrol is one 
to be remembered. Such mountain-slopes, with little 
farms lying at an angle of 45 degrees, and peasants 
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working, as it seemed, in impossible places! Such 
mountain-streams, dashing over stones and rocks 
from the very top to the very bottom of the preci- 

! Such little white villages with their tiny 


'¢gborch in the midst, like a young hen with her 


thickens around her! And everywhere shrines with 
the crucifix! Allalong the road we stopped at pretty 
little stations where passengers alighting from the 
train, evidently for their summer vacation, were met 
by friends or relatives who had preceded them. One 
man was greeted and kissed by three women, evi- 
dently his mother, wife, and sister; and the impul- 
sive little German woman who, with her husband and 
child shared our compartment, clasped her hands 
over her heart and exclaimed : “Ach, so schén! ich 
freute mich so!” 

We were quite sorry as evening drew near to have 
the German family leave us; but they, too, were 
about to begin their summer vacation in the moun- 
tains, having come all the way from Leipsic. From 
then until an hour or so later we were alone, and the 
next people that came in were Italians, and then 
came the “dogana,” or frontier custom-house, and 
after that we were on Italian soil. 

Mary W. PLUMMER. 


WORSHIP IN THE WOODS. 


How rich the embroidered carpet spread 
On either side the common way! 
Azure and purple, gold and red, 
Russet and white, and green and gray, 
With shades between 
Woven with light in looms unseen. 


The dandelion’s disk of gold 
With lustre decks the meadow green, 
And, multiplied a million-fold, 
The daisy lights the verdant scene ; 
The blue-mint’s plumes 
Invite the bees to their perfumes. 


A wrinkled ribbon seems the road, 
Unspooled from silent hills afar ; 
Rest, like an angel, lifts my load, 
And in my path lets down the bar, 
And here it brings 
A lease of life on healing wings. 


The summer leisure of the cloud 
That Wanders with its trumpeter, 
The wind, is mine; no wrangling crowd 
Annoys the humble worshiper 
In the white tent 
Beneath a listening firmament. 


Up-floating on the ambient air 
Sweet songs of sacred music rise, 
And now a voice distinct in prayer, 
Like the lark’s hymn, reaches the skies, 
And the “ Amen” 
Is echoed from the hills and glen. 


The wood a vast cathedral seems, 
Its dome the overarching sky ; 
The light through trembling branches streams 
From open windows lifted high ; 
Under the firs 
Soft shadows shield the worshipers. 
—George W. Bungay. 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW. 


To-DAY is mine; I hold it fast, 

Hold it and use it as I may, 
Unmindful of the shadow cast 

By that dim thing called Yesterday. 


To-morrow hovers just before, 

A bright winged shape, and, lures me on, 
Till in my zeal I grasp and know her, 

I drop to-day,—and she is gone. 


The bright-wings captured lose their light ; 
To-morrow weeps, and seems to say, 
“T am to-day,—ah, hold me tight! 
Ere long I shall be Yesterday.” 
—Susan Coolidge. 


THE TWO BROTHERS. 


In Palestine long years ago— 
So runs the legend old— 

Where Kedron’s sparkling waters flow 
Across their sands of gold 

And Mount Moriah lifts his head 
Above the sunny plain, 

Two brothers owned,—as one,—’tis said, 
A field of golden grain. 


And when the autumn days had come, 
And all the shocks and sheaves 

Stood waiting for the “harvest home” 
Among the withering leaves, 

The elder brother said one night: 

“T’m stronger far than Saul, 

My younger brother. ’Tis but right 
That I should give him all 

These sheaves upon the plain 
We own together, so 

I'll put with his my stacks of grain, 
And he will never know!” 


Scarce had he left the sheaves of wheat 
When quietly there came 

Across the field with stealthy feet, 
And errand just the same, 

The younger lad, who said: “Isee 
My brother Simon’s need 

Is greater far than mine, for he 
Hath wife and child to feed ; 

And so to him I’ll give my sheaves— 
It is but right, I know; 

And he will never think who leaves 
These wheat stacks on his row!” 


Next morning, when the brothers twain 
Began to count their store, 
Behold ! each found his stacks of grain 
To number as before! 
“Why ! how is this?” in great surprise 
Each to himself then said ; 
“T’ll watch to-night to see who tries 
These tricks when I’m abed!” 
And so, half-way across the plain 
They met,—each one bent o’er 
With shocks and sheaves of golden grain 
To swell his brother’s store ! 


Good Saul and Simon! Would to-day 
More brothers might be found 
Who seek each other’s good alway, 
And in kind deeds abound ! 
—Selected. 
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HOME IS BEST. 


THE hills are dearest which our childish feet 

Have climbed the earliest ; and the streams more 
sweet 

Are ever those at which our young lips drank, 

Stooped to their waters o’er the grassy bank. 

Midst the cold, dreary sea-watch, Home’s hearth- 
light 

Shines round the helmsman plunging through the 
night ; 

And still, with inward eye, the traveler sees 

In close, dark stranger-streets, his native trees. 


—J. G. Whittier. 


CRIME IN THE SOUTH. 


Durine the days of slavery there was compara- 
tively little crime. The easy-go-lucky nature of the 
uneducated and poorer whites was not ambitious 
enough to be criminal. The better educated were 
too well bred to stoop to criminal life; and for the 
colored criminals the masters acted as court, judge, 
jury, and executioner. There was no well-developed 
idea of meum and tuum in the negro’s brain, and if he 
sometimes inverted the possessive adjectives he met 
his punishment in the stroke of the overseer’s lash. 
If he were guilty of murder he might have to forfeit 
his life, and the State—some of them, at least—made 
good his loss to his master from the public treasury. 
Here and there a calaboose, and now and then a jail, 
comprised the chief provisions for criminals under 
the law, and State penitentiaries were almost un- 
known. Tennessee was an exception to this. One 
of the earliest and best State-prisons of the South was 
erected there in 1828 (a forlorn building it is now); 
and, largely inspired by a visit from Dorothea Dix,— 
whose portrait, given by herself to Nashville, is one 
of its most prized possessions—the criminal law was 
made broad and progressive, and the treatment of 
convicts humane and wise, as compared with other 
places in the South. 

Suddenly this stricken land finds six millions of 
people thrown upon it, of whom hundreds and 
thousands are soon culprits under the law. What 
should be done with them, without buildings to re- 
ceive and house them? The States were at first 
almost palsied by the situation. When the proposi- 
tion came to lease the convict labor it was regarded 
as the best and wisest thing under the circumstances, 
Here, again, the provisions made by.Tennessee were 
intended to be humane. The first lease kept State 
control over all the prisoners. No hand could be 
raised against them without the permission of her 
authorities. Every prisoner who was adjudged guilty 
of the infraction of rules of the lessees, and so de- 
serving of punishment, had first to be examined by 
the State officials, and could be punished only by 
their permission. Other States had somewhat similar 
provisions, though it is safe to say they were not 
always carried out to the letter. 

The leasing of convicts disposed of them effectually 
fora time. The various States were no longer haunt- 
ed with visions of the necessity of building great 
prisons and penitentiaries. The lessees carried the 
convicts off, body and soul, though in many a transit 


the soul took its flight, and only the dead body wag 
left on their hands, to be covered away out of sight, 
without Christian rite cr ritual, as seon as possible, 
The horrors of this second age of slavery have not 
only been written by George W. Cable, but by leg 
practiced masters of the pen in minority reports of 
legislative committees throughout the South. No 
one appreciates more keenly the evils of this ip. 
iquitous system than the best and most thoughtful 
men of the South. It has seemed, however, a hope 
less task to rid themselves of it, and it is therefore 
the still accepted system of most of the Southern 
States. Texas threw it off some years ago, and its 
army of 3,200 convicts is employed in various jp. 
dustries under the direct control of the State. South 
Carolina, thanks to the devoted efforts of Mr. Guig. 
nard, one of the directors of the State penitentiary, 
has given up the lease system and cares for her con 
victs herself. Arkansas, it is believed, will not renew 
her lease when the present one has expired, The 
other Southern States continue this method of 
employing convicts, though the agitation of public 
opinion has lessened many of the abuses connected 
with it.—Jsabel C. Barrows, in Harper’s Weekly. 


WOOLLY AND HAIRY PLANTS. 


Dame Nature is a careful mother, and takes good care 
that her young leaves and blossoms are kept warm 
from the nipping winds and late frosts. Did you ever 
gather Bloodroot, and notice how the little buds were 
wrapped round and round, close and tight, with the 
leaves, just for all the world like a baby in its 
blanket? It is very pretty to see the little white 
point of the bud just peeping above the leaf-folds. 

Another flower that is well taken care of is the 
hepatica, only here it is the young leaves and stalks 
that are covered all over with a downy covering of 
white hairs, and the leaf-buds are so like the flower- 
buds that it is hard to tell them apart in their baby- 
hood. Some of the old leaves stay all the winter 
long, and you see these, a russet-red in color, and 
quite smooth on the outside, and the soft, downy, 
young leaves and stalks in the centre. 

There is a plant called the Lychnis, which means 
lamp; and it is named so because one variety—the 
mullein Lychnis—is warmly wrapped in down, and 
this down has been used to make the wicks for lamps. 

The ragged robin is another of the downy plants,. 
and the mouse-ear chickweed, which gets its name 
from the shape of the leaf and its “soft hairiness”; 
and there is one species of it that is called the cottony 
mouse-ear, because its leaves are covered as with @ 
thick, white cotton-like mass of hairs. 

The everlasting flowers have a Greek name that 
means “lock of wool,” and a plant that is nearly akin 
is called cotton-rose from its hairs. 

Perhaps the prettiest and oddest plant-baby that 
has a woolly covering is found in the fern family. 
The young fern-fronds are folded up, fold over fold, 
until they are almost in the shape of a ball ; and over 
this is drawn a soft woolly cap or hood that keeps 
them warm, and protects them from a sudden frost 
or chill in the air. It is sometimes called a sleeping 
fern as it stands so in its woolly night-cap, and its 
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head bent down as if nodding with drowsiness ; but, 
hen it is the proper time to come out without tak- 
ing cold, it wakes up, throws off the hood, and 
ghakes out its soft, tender, green fronds in the sunny 
gir like a very different plant. 

There is another plant whose fruit is so woolly 
that you would naturaily think it might come from 
avery cold place where it bad to defend itself from 


_ gow and ice ; but no; it is a palm, and comes from a 


tropical country. It has a good many names, and 
one is the sago-palm, though it has in reality nothing 
to do with the sago of trade. The fruit is in the very 
centre of the cluster of leaves, and is red and gray ; 
and it looks so very woolly and soft that you feel 
just like touching it to see how it feels. It looks 
yery much as if some grandmother had been knitting, 
and had been suddenly called away from her work, 
dropping all her balls of red and gray worsted into 
this leaf-basket. 

Under a microscope the little hairs we see on 
leaves and stalks look like ever so many little points 
of shining crystal, and give them a great deal of 
beauty, as if they were encased in a coat of shining 
icicles. But, when seen with the naked eye, they 
do not look at all like ive, only soft and downy. 

The plants that entrap insects use their hairs as 
snares; for these point down into the middle of the 
flower-cup or trap, so that it is very easy for the 
unwary insect to follow them in, but, when he turns 
to go back, he meets their bristling points, and cannot 
get out. Itis not so pleasant to think of this use 
as of the soft down that keeps the baby-buds close 
and warm.— New Church Messenger. 


THE ENGLISH RAILROAD CAR. 


Tuosk Americans who go abroad to discover the 
shortcomings of Europe and to exaggerate their own 
satisfaction with everything American are always 
happiest when they are describing an English, French, 
or German railroad. They are half wrong, as bigots 
usually are; but then, again, they are half right. 
The truest comparison and fairest statement of the 
facts concerning English and American railroads is 
that if they had our cars and we had their roads, 
both countries would enjoy railroading in perfection. 

In order to present the completest picture to 
the American reader, let him or her imagine a sum- 
mer horse-car with the sides boarded up—one of those 
horse-cars we New Yorkers ride upon Third Avenue 
in, with cross seats facing one another in pairs, 
Let him imagine the back of every alternate seat 
carried up to the ceiling. That would divide the car 
into three or four boxes. Then put a window at 
each end of each seat, and a door at each end of each 
passage. The windows must be tight and immov- 
able, but there must be a sliding window in every 
door, to hoist up and down by means of a broad 
leather-strap, worn black and soft by handling. 
Now mark “ Third Class” on the boxes that are over 
the wheels at either end of the car, and paint “ First 
Class” on the boxes between the wheels in the 
middle of the car. Cushion the first-class seats, and 
pad their backs as high as one’s head; then carpet 
the third-class seats, and nail carpet on their backs, 


and you have turned an open horse-car into an Eng- 
lish railway carriage. There is a narrow board on 
each side of the horse-car for the conductor to walk 
upon, and that is there also on the English car ; but 
the English railroad car is boarded up at either end, 
whereas the American horse-car is glazed. 

Now let the American think of all the comforts 
and conveniences there are in our railroad coaches, 
—the toilet stand, the closet, the heating apparatus, 
the drinking-water cylinder. Not one of these is in 
an English railroad car,—not one. All those things 
are at the station, not in the cars. In the English 
cars there.is an ineffectual and timid light, half con- 
cealed above a thick convex glass in the roof of each 
compartment, and there is a rack over each seat. 
This is the fact whether you ride first-class or third- 
class. In some of the cars there is a map of the rail- 
road over one bench, and an advertisement of the 
railroad’s hotels facing it, in each compartment. The 
map strikes me as a most excellent idea. There is 
also posted in each compartment a statement of the 
number of persons it is designed to accommodate. 
“ This compartment is for ten persons,” was always 
posted in the third-class and second-class compart- 
ments; in the first-class ones the seats are divided 
by padded arms to accommodate three persons each, 
or six to the compartment. That is a European cus- 
tom. Even on shipboard on your way to Europe you 
will notice, cast in the iron door frame of every room * 
aboard the vessel, a statement of the number of sail- 
ors or passengers or stewards or stokers that may in- 
habit each apartment.—Julian Ralph, in Harper's 
Weekly. 


Nor happiness, but service, is a worthy object of 


human endeavor. Not what will give us delight, but 
what will advantage others, ought to be the aim of 
our strivings. It isa great mistake, even though it 
be a very common one, to suppose that he who does 
best in this life is happiest here. “It is not true,” 
says the historian Froude, “ that goodness issynony- 
mous with happiness. The most perfect being who 


} ever trod the soil of this planet was called the Man 


of Sorrows. If happiness means absence of care and 
inexperience of painful emotion, the best securities 
for it are a hard heart and agood digestion.” Living 
for happiness is living for ourselves; and living for 
ourselves is sure to bea failure. Living for loving 
service is living for others; and living for others is 
a success—happiness or no happiness.—S. S. Times. 


Ir we understood the inner life and language of 
all created things, there would be a lesson in each to 
man. See what a lesson the snail teaches. Though 
he sings no songs, utters no words, and leaves no foot- 
prints upon the sands of time, still he is a teacher. 
His great lesson is that the future comprises every- 
thing. Nothing behind him is of any importance. 
He takes his home with him, and gathers his bread 
as he travels along. When it is stormy he pitches 
his tent ; when it is fair he goes forward. Nobody 
ever saw him going backward ; he can’t travel that 
way. The future is everything to him. So to every 
man of faith. 
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A WEEK WITH ONLY SIX DAYS IN IT. 


I REMEMBER, when I was a boy, that a sailor told me 
that in making voyages round Cape Horn they had 
one week which had eight days init. He said there 
would be an extra day, so that there would be two 
Thursdays or two Saturdays, or whatever day was 
thus doubled. 

A very marvelous statement I thought it was, and 
I was very ready to disbelieve it; saying to myself, 
that I knew enough to know that it couldn’t be true. 
But I did not know as much asI thought I did, for 
when after a while I went to sea myself, I found a 
week with only six daysin it, and I might have found 
one with eight if I had gone in the right direction. 

Let me tell you about howthishappens. The sun 
does more for us than simply give us light, much 
more, though that is what we think of first when we 
think about it. For one thing the sun is our great 
clock, by which all the clocks in the world are reg- 
ulated. It divides the time into days and nights for 
us, and if this great clock should stop theze would be 
no more days and nights, and a week would not be 
seven days, but a week or a month or a year of time 
would be one long day or night, according to what 
part of the earth you were on. 

Suppose that, some day when you were in school, 
the clock in the schoolhouse should stop when it was 
just about four o’clock, and time for school to be out. 
If no one noticed that the clock was not going, you 
would not know, for all the clock said, if the teacher 
did not let you go for an hour, say till five o’clock, 
and then you would go home and expect to have two 
hours to play in before supper-time at six o’clock, 
just as usual. And if when you were going home, 
some one should say that sometimes there was a day 
with only one hour between school and supper-time, 
you might think to yourself that must be a mistake. 
For isn’t school out at four? And isn’t supper-time 
six? And isn’t that two hours? 

That is like the way I should have thought, if I 
had been told that sometimes there were only five 
days between Sunday and Sunday. But when you 
got home, where the clock had -been going all the 
time, you would find that it was nearly five o’clock ; 
and they would tell you that you had lost one hour, 
and you would have to reckon according to the time 
at home just as the rest were doing. 

Now, suppose that our great clock up in the sky 
should stop some day. I know you all know that it 
is the earth that moves and the sun that really stands 
still ; but it seems as though the sun moved, and it is 
simpler to talk about itso. Suppose it should stop 
just at noon, and stand overhead for just an hour, 
and then go on into the west and set as usual. You 
see we should have gained a whole hour between the 
sunrise and sunset ; and between the midnight before 
and the midnight after, which is the way we count 
the days, you know, would be twenty-five hours. 

Now our great clock never stops. I am not going 
to ask you to believe that; but suppose once more 
that some day just at noon you should start and travel 
west, and should go just as fast as the sun did, you 
see you would keep the sun right overhead all the 
time, and it would keep noon just as long as you 


kept going, and if you traveled for one hourand then 
stopped, and the sun went on’ and set in the west 
ahead of you, you would have gained an hour, just ag 
though the sun had stopped. 

Now, no one could possibly travel as fast as the 
sun does; it takes the lightning to do that; but if 
you went from the east to the west all the day long 
you might really gain a little time. The sun would 
not go down in the west and get out of sight quite ag 
soon as if you had stopped in one place and not 
tried to keep up with him at all. 

And if you traveled on, day after day, you would 
go around the earth, and you would gain as much time, 
taking all the days together, as it takes for the earth 
to turn around once, that is, just twenty-four hours, 
Now, Ido not mean that we actually get any more 
time by traveling than by staying at home, but we 
do make each day a little longer, as the sun marks 
them off, and so it takes less of them to fill a certain 
length of time ; it takes just one less to fill the time 
that it takes to travel round the earth from east to 
west, than it does to fill the time of those who stay 
at home. Does not that sound queerly; but it is 
true, nevertheless. And so when you got home from 
your traveling, you would say, perhaps: “Now, 
this is Monday,” but the ones who stayed at home 
would say: “No, this is Tuesday.” And you would 
have to come to their reckoning, and drop out one 
day and call it Tuesday, just as the rest did, and so 
you would have a week with only six days in it. 

Asa matter of convenience, those who circum 
navigate the earth, at least many of them, have 
agreed to drop out, or take in the day at one fixed 
place, that is at the meridian of 180° from Greenwich; 
and I remember in going from San Francisco to the 
East Indies a few years ago that we crossed this line 
about four o’clock on Monday morning, so you see 
Monday was four hours long, then Tuesday was 
twenty hours, and what would have been the next 
Saturday was Sunday, and so we had a week with 
only six days in it—W. E. M., in Christian Weekly. 


Men never break down so long as they keeps 
happy, joyous heart. It is the sad heart that tires. 
Whatever our load, we should always keep a songful 
spirit in our breast. An English writer tells us of 
the two birds, the starling and the canary, and the 


different ways in which they endure imprisonment. 


The starling, when put in the cage, flies against the 
bars, and bruises its little body, and batters its poor 
wings till they bleed, in unavailing efforts to escape. 
The canary, on the other hand, finding itself # 
prisoner, lifts up its head and sings. These two birds 
represent two ways in which men and women meet 
the experiences of life which are hard. There are 
those who rebel and chafe and wear out their 
strength in vain struggles. Then there are those 
who accept the hardness of their lot with faith and 
cheerfulness. The former grow old at mid-life ; the 
latter keep a young, happy heart into old age. 


From the vantage-ground of the heavenly hills 
we shall see more clearly than in the valley of shad- 
ows why life is what it is—Z. J. Spence. 
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TEMPTATION. 


Taat & man is really the weakest at his strongest 
tg was never more forcibly illustrated than in 
the case of a very prominent Chicago physician. De- 
sirous of making some experiments with opium and 
fully convinced before he made any essays that he 
would never allow the drug to fasten itself upon him 
orhimself to become a slave to it, he went at the 
matter in a practical yet serious sort of way. He had 
not pursued his experiments very far when he be- 
came a slave to it. He grew so fond of it that he 
dered his estates to purchase it. He lost his 
practice, sold his house,—even to the furniture,—re- 
duced himself from a gentleman toa complete wreck, 
finally abandoned his family,—his wife and children, 
—and had to be sent to an inebriate asylum. He 
was, alas! not strongest at his weakest point, but 
weakest at what he considered to be his strongest 
pint, There is a story which tells of a fortress in 
Scotland which at one time the enemy desired to 
take, but which those holding it knew they could 
not seize at the strongest point, which, by the way, 
was a steep declivity. Strange enough, while the 
keepers were fortifying the flanks, where they ex- 
pected the enemy to come, the enemy scaled the de- 
tlvity, fell down upon the keepers and destroyed 
them, thus gaining the fortress.—Rev. J. F. Grumbine. 


LONDON ENGLISH. 
Imap an experience all my own in Lock & Co.’s hat- 


| store, in St. James Street. The aged proprietor dis- 


plays ancient he]mets and capsin his window, which 
is kept scrupulously dusty. Noting this I said: “This 
must be a very old store, indeed.” 

“Store?” said the man. “ It’s no store at all; it’s 
ashop, sir. I call a store a place for the sale of a 
miscellaneous lot of goods; but this is a shop, sir. 
You ought to be more careful in your use of terms.” 

If that was rudeness—and I do not know how 
great he considered his provocation—it was the only 
rudeness I experienced from any shop-keeper. But 
I learned from that incident not to say store. And 
before I left London I had swelled my index ezx- 
purgatorius to the extent that I seldom used the 
following words: Guess; yes, sir; glass (for tumbler) ; 
railroad ; horse-car ; cents ; fix ; store; or pad of pa- 
per. “Block of paper,” they sad, when I at last got 
them to understand that I wanted a pad. “Guess” 
and “fix” are pure Americanisms, and are to be used 
ornot as you want to attract curious attention or to 
avoid it; but the most difficult thing for many 
Americans in England was to avoid saying “sir” to a 
stranger who addressed them or to an old gentleman. 
“Yes, sir,” and “no, sir,” over there are the verbal 
insignia of a servant.—Julian Ralph, in Harper’s 
Weekly. 


“Rest in the Lord, wait patiently for him.” In 


Hebrew : “ Be silent to God, and let him mould thee. 


Keep still, and he will mould thee to the right 
shape.”— Martin Luther . 


Bishop Sours said that two-thirds of Christianity 
is a Christian temper. 


HOME CHEERFULNESS. 


WE sometimes think, and with good reason, too, that 
parents are much to blame, in many instances, be- 
cause of the disobedience of their children. Many 
a child goes astray, not because there is a want of 
prayer or virtue at home, but simply because home 
lacks sunshine. A child need smiles as much as a 
flower needs sunbeams. Children look little beyond 
the present moment. If a thing displeases, they are 
prone to avoid it. If home is the place where faces 
are sour and words harsh, and fault-finding is ever in 
the ascendant, they will spend as many hours as pos- 
sible elsewhere. Let every father and mother, then, 
try to be happy. Let them look happy. Let them 
talk to their children, especially the little ones, in 
such a way as to make them happy.— Exchange. 


Gop knows us so well that he distinguishes be- 
tween our real wants and our fancied ones; and he 
so delights in giving that he moves us to ask, that he 
may have the joy of giving.—Selected. 

TROUBLE and perplexity drive us to prayer, and 
prayer driveth away trouble and perplexity—Me- 
lanchthon. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


New YorkK SrTaATE has eight authorized women inspectors 
of factories at a salary of $1,000 per year and expenses. 

—The slave, trade between Madras and Rangoon still 
continues. The police recently found forty coolies forsale, 
confined in one house. The coolies were sold at 25 rupees 
each. 

—Another attempt to open trade with Siberia is about 
to be made. The Biscayo, a vessel belonging to the Anglo- 
Siberian Trading Syndicate (Limited), has left London on 
a voyage for Siberia, by way of the Kara Sea. 

—The late Dr. Peters, the astronomer, was most unas- 
suming. He never would say, “I have discovered ” so 
and so, but so and so “has been discovered at Litchfield 
Observatory.” He was also a great lover of flowers and 
trees. ‘ 

—A large shoal of whales was observed sporting off 
Shetland. People in boats surrounded the whales and 
drove them ashore, the number thus captured exceeding 
one hundred and sixty. 

—The American Forestry Association has accepted the 
invitation tendered by the Government of the Province of 
Quebec to meet this autumn at Quebec, in the Parliament 
Buildings, from the 2d to the 5th day of next month. 

—A fire upon the celebrated Mount Athos in Rumelia, 
the Holy Mountain of the Greek Church, has destroyed 
the largest part of its wonderful forests. Most of the 
twenty Greek monasteries which have been situated upon 
the mountain for centuries have been destroyed. The 
damage is estimated at 5,000,000f. Twenty monks and 
hermits perished in the flames.— Ez. 

—The President, in his special message to Congress with 
regard to the Louisiana Lottery Company, says that the 
Company makes Washington its headquarters for operating 
through the United States mails, and calls upon Congress 
to pass a law that will put an end to the use of the mails in 
the interests of this gambling and swindling concern. The 
message is timely, and the subject one of great importance. 

—Miss Tait, daughter of the late Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, one of the heroines of English society, devotes her 
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whole life to the poor of London. Though possessing a 
comfortable independence, she has chosen to make her 
home in one of the poor streets in the vicinity of the old 
ecclesiastical palace which used to be the official residence 
of her distinguished father. There is no work which she 
regards as too menial for her hands to do, provided it lifts 
a little the burden from the poor, sick, and aged.—Christian 
Register. 

—At a recent meeting of the Academy of Natural 
Sciences, Philadelphia, Dr. Benjamin Sharp spoke on the 
exuvie of two snakes, which were shed in the laboratory 
of the Academy two days previously. These snakes, 
Eutaneia sirtalis, B. & G., had been presented to the Acad- 
emy on the 19th of March, 1890, and had been captured 
the day before in New Jersey. The whole process of shed- 
ding the skin had been observed. One of the snakes was 
in the water when first seen, and coming out upon the sod 
it shrugged and shook itself for a moment; then getting 
between the glass of the vivarium and the box containing 
the earth, the skin parted at the jaws and the animal 
crawled out, leaving the exuvia. The cerebral portion be- 
ing fixed, the ‘animal passed through the opening, so that 
the discarded skin, as is always the case, was turned wrong 
side out. One of the specimens was interesting as it was 
entirely perfect, without the slightest rent and not a scale 
missing. The other was perfect, but there was a consider- 
able rent on each side of the jaw. . The operation took less 
than one minute. The snake wasstartled about the middle 
of the process. It crawled away from the exuvia very 
rapidly. 


CURRENT EVENTS..« 
AN extensive strike of employees, chiefly trainmen, of the 
New York Central Railroad occurred on the 8th instant, 
and nearly all trains were stopped for a day or two. The 
grievances of the men are a matter of dispute between 
them and the officials. Certain men were discharged, 
and their reinstatement was demanded ; upon this being 
refused the strike occurred. The passenger service was 
got into good order by the 1ith. 

THE report of the Department of Agriculture reduces 
the condition of the corn crop 20 per cent., owing to 
drought in Kansas and elsewhere in the corn-growing belt. 
A large shortage in the Illinois potato crop is reported, the 
Board of Agriculture estimating it at one-half. The prices 
of have advanced in the American markets. 
The wheat yield of Europe is generally reported deficient 
either in quantity or quality. Heavy rains fell in portions 
of Kansas on the 10th and 11th. 

Ir is now settled that Chicago is the second city of the 
United States in population, Philadelphia being obliged to 
take third place. The “rough count” of Philadelphia 
places its population at 1,045,396. This is a growth since 
1880 of nearly 200,000. Chicago has nearly 1,100,000. 
The official and final figures are not yet ascertained. 


Lonpon, Aug. 11.—Authentic reports of the crop to hand 
state that the new wheat in France, Austria, and Hungary 
is of inferior quality, and the Russian spring wheat is of 
light weight and altogether below the standard. The lat- 
est reports confirm the previous statements as to the defi- 
cient yield of the spring crops in Russia. : 

Ir is reported that an explosion of natural gas occurred 
two and a half miles south of Waldron, Shelby county, In- 
diana, on the 11th inst., ten acres of land being torn to 
pieces, the river flat rock blown up and large pieces thrown 
half amile. The despatch says: “The gas is burning fif- 
teen feet high from the centre of the river and from fifty 
or more points where the land is torn up.” 


Tue cholera continues to prevail in parts of Spain, 
There is a slight decrease in the number of new cases and 
deaths in Valencia. Since the first outbreak there hays 
been 1,600 cases there, 788 of which proved fatal, 


THE census of the State of Massachusetts, with one city 
and three towns estimated, gives the total population at 
2,194,586. The census returns show the population of (o. 
lorado to be 410,809. This is a gain of 216,482 over 1880, 
and will give the State an additional Congressman. The 
population of the whole country is estimated at 64,000,009, 

PRESIDENT HARRISON went on the 11th instant to Bos 
ton, to attend the sessions of the “Grand Army of the Re 
public,” in that city. 

THE temperature on the 11th inst. is said to have been 
lower than was ever known in Philadelphia on that date 
At 6 o’clock in the morning the thermometer at the Signal 
Service Office indicated 58 degrees. The maximum of the 
day was 71 degrees. 


NOTICES. 


*,* Acknowledgments.—The Friends’ Book Association 
acknowledges receipt of the following additional contrib. 
tions to the Children’s Country Week Association: 


P. D. P., $2.00 
Mrs. Yard, 1.00 


$3.00 
133.00 
$136.00 
JoHN CoMLY, Supt. 


Previously acknowledged, 


Amount, 


*,* A Conference on the subject of Temperance, under 
the care of Concord Quarterly Meeting’s Committee, wil 
be held at Friends’ meeting-house, Middletown, on Fint 
day, Eighth month 17th, 1890, at 2.30 p. m. 

Friends and all others interested in the work are cr 
dially invited. 

Mary McALLISTER, Clerk, 


*,* A meeting of Friends, for worship, is now held at 
the house of Thomas T. Hilliard, Cape May Point, N. J, 
on First-days, at 11 a.m. All Friends and others inter 
ested are invited to attend. 


*,* Friends’ Library, at 15th and Race Sts., Philadel 
phia, is closed during the Seventh and Eighth months. 


: *,* Quarterly Meetings in Eighth month occurs fol 
ows : 
16 Short Creek, near Mt. Pleasant, O. 
18 Fairfax, Goose Creek, Va. 
22 Pelham Half-Year Meeting, Yarmouth, Ont. 
25 Warrington, Monallen, Pa. 
Nebraska Half- Year Meeting, at Genoa, Neb., 11 4. % 
26 Burlington, Mt. Holly, N. J. 
27 Southern, Easton, Md. 
Easton and Saratoga, Granville, N. Y. 
28 Bucks, Falls, Pa. 
Stillwater, Plainfield, O. > 
29 Nottingham, E. Nottingham. 


‘ *,* Circular meetings in Eighth month occur as foF 
ows : 

17 Gunpowder, Old House, 10 a. m. 

24 Constantia, N. Y. 


Friends’ Almanac for 1891.—Al1l corrections needed should 
be forwarded at once, and not months hence (when too 
as it should be issued early in the fall, to reach Friends # 
Yearly Meeting time. The work does not meet é 
and being issued for the benefit of Friends, they should 
sufficient interest to send whatever information will pt 
mote its being correct, to 
FRIENDS’ BooK ASSOCIATION, ; 
1500 Race St., Philadelphia. ~ 
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Absolutely Pure. 


Acream of tartar baking powder. Highest of all in leaven- 
ing strength.—U. S. Government Report, Aug. 17, 1889. 


KINDERGARTEN 


AND SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 
EDUCATIONAL HOME AMUSEMENTS. 


Friends’ Book Association, 
16th and Race Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND (CONTRACTORS. 


JopBina ATTENDED To. 


1126 Sheaff St., first street ab. Race, 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


8B, RicHarps, THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
1541 N. 12th 8t. 2212 Wallace Street. 


HENRY| House and Sign Painting. 
a DURABLE WORK. RELIABLE WORKMEN. 
ELLIS | sn. Raains st, 112N. 10th St. 
Teachers’ Training Class. 
The Philadelphia Yearly Meeting’s Committee on Edu- 
tation will establish, Ninth month next, a class for the 
tmining of Teachers in the system used in Friends’ schools. 
Teachers will have practice work as well as theory and 
When prepared endeavors will be made to secure work for 
them either as substitutes or in regular positions. For fur- 
ther information apply to Clement M. Biddle, Chairman, 
813 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa., or any member of the com- 
Wittee : 
Wm, Dunn Rogers, John Saunders, Edmund Webster, 


Matilda E. Janney, Mary E. Thompson, Wm. Wade Gris- 
m, 8. Robinson Coale, and Elizabeth J. Acton. 


THAT BOY AND GIRL OF OURS 
What shall we have them taught and where? 


PEIRCE COLLEGE 


—or— 


BUSINESS AND SHORT-HAND, 
Record Building, 


917-919 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


SECOND, THIRD, AND FOURTH FLOORS. 


MORNING, APTERNOON, AND NIGHT SESSIONS. 


Opening day September 2d, 1890. Eleven hundred and 
forty-one (1,141) separate students last year. Early appli- 
cation necessary. 


Our students uniformly bear testimony in favor of the 
utility and practicability of the course of instruction, the 
skill and devotion of the Faculty, and earnestness of ef- 
fort and the general success attending the same in promot- 
ing their interests after leaving College. 


No trouble and no charge made to anyone for supply- 
ing Book-keepers, Cashiers, Salesmen, Stenographic Clerks, 
or General Assistants in the Counting House. Business 
men may expect more of graduates this year than before, 
as the STANDARD FOR GRADUATION HAS BEEN 
RAISED. 


Peirce College Writing Slips and Real Business Forms, 
by Professor A. P. Root, for HOME PRACTICE, one dol- 
lar a set, postage prepaid. 


Twenty-sixth (26) College Annual, Graduating Exer- 
cises including addresses by President Reed, of Dickinson 
College, and Bishop Foss, etc., sent when requested. Ad- 


dress 
Thomas May Peirce, M. A., Ph. D., 
Principal and Founder. 


AQUILAJ. LINVILL, 
1244 N. Ninth Street. 


Best quality COAL at a reasonable price. Now is the time 
to purchase a supply. 


Clement A. Woodnutt, 


UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER, 
1226 NORTH FIFTEENTH STREET, PHILA. 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 


soi WM. HEACOCK, ae 
UNDERTAKER, 


No. 1508 Brown Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


ae 


Special attention paid to Embalminz. 
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JARVIS-CONKLIN MORTGAGE 
TRUST COMPANY, 


Capital Paid In, . : - $1,500,000. 


Six per cent. Guaranteed Mortgages on Farm and City prop- 
erties. 

Six per cent. Debenture Bonds interest payable half yearly. 

Five percent. Saving bonds in small or large amounts run- 
ning six, twelve, eighteen, or twenty-four months. 

These Bondsare issued under the supervision of the Bank ex- 
aminers of the state of New York, with whom we have deposited 
1-10th of our Capital in Government Bonds. 

We issue installment Saving Bonds, secured by real estate se- 
curity, running 10, 15, and 20'year. Send for pamphlet. 


ADVISORY BOARD OF PHILADELPHIA DIRECTORS : 
WM. HACKER, R. W. CLAY, 
8. ROBINSON COALE, WM. P. BEMENT, 
CRAIGE LIPPINCOTT, JAMES SCHLEICHER, 
R. L. AUSTIN. 


E. H. Austin, Manager, 
518 Walnut Street, Phila. 


7 ‘amen Per Cent. Denver, Colorado, First 
Mortgage Loans. 


INTEREST PAID AT THE GIRARD LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE, ANNUITY, AND TRUST CO., OF PHILAD’A. 


For sale by 
BENJ. H. SMITH, 
LOANS AND INVESTMENTS, 


406 Girard Building, - Broad and Chestnut Sts. 





INCORPORATED 1836, CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


THE GIRARD 
LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY, AND TRUST CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


N. E. Cor. Broad and Chestnut Sts. 


FOR DRY GOODS 


——THE BEST PLACE IS—— 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIERS, 
MARKET 
EIGHTH 
FILBERT 


One of the largest buildings in the city, and 
the largest Establishment in America devoted excly. 
sively to 


DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim. 
mings, Millinery, Hosiery, and Underwear, Gloves, 
House-Furnshing Goods, Carpets, Ready-Made 
Dresses and Wraps, and everything that may be 
needed either for dress or house-furnishing purpose, 
It is believed that wnusual inducements are offered, 
as the stock is among the largest to be found in the 
American market, and the prices are guaranteed to 
be uniformly as low as elsewhere on similar quali 
ties of goods. 


STREETS. 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000. SURPLUS, $2,000,000 
Acts as Executor, Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, Committee 
or Receiver, and Receives Deposits on Interest, 
also Insures Lives, Grants Annuities. 


President, EFFINGHAM B MORRIS. 
Vice-President, HENRY TATNALL, 
Treasurer, WILLIAM N. ELy. 
Assistant Treasurer, J. ANDREW HARRIS, JR. 
Real Estate Officer, NATHANIEL B, CRENSHAW 
Solicitor, GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM. 


THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPAIA. 


409 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONLY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 


President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President and Actuary, ASA 8. WING, Manager of In 
surance Department, JOS. ASHBROOK, Trust Officer, J. ROBERTS POULER, 





~ PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. - 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE Forms of Lirz and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at actual Net 
Cost. It is PURELY MUTUAL; has AssETs of SIXTEEN MILLIONS and a SURPLUS of over TWO AND 4 
HALF MiLiions. p@m ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE.-@t 


Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. 


Vice Pres. HORATIO 8. STEPHENS. 


Sec. HENRY C. BROWN 


Friends’ Printing House 8. W. Cor. Sixth and Arch Streets Philadelphia 
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